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GOOD TIDINGS 


OR, 





OF GREAT JOY: 


THE 


DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSAL SALVATION, 
Clearly stated, incontestibly proved, and faithfully applied, in a 


SER 


MON, 


Preached and published by a Doctor of the Sect. 











Luxe ii. 12.—‘‘Fear not: for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy.” 


In looking around on this promiscuous 
assembly, brought together by the cheer- 
ing doctrine which lam about to preach, 
I see many who stand in need of com- 
fort and consolation. Our mode of life, 
my brethren, exposes us to many evils. 
Our congregation, being generally com- 
posed of the looser sort of men, we meet 
to worship God in circumstances which 
call for pecuiar commiseratien and mer- 
cy. A praying swearer is surely a real 
object of compassion; an habitual sab- 
bath breaker, or reviler of sacred things, 
engaged in acts of worship, stands in pe- 
culiar aeed of grace; and a universal 
preacher, speaking peace to the wicked 
and soothing the consciences of the guil- 
ty, deserves at least some mercy. Of all 
sects, ours needs consolation the most. 
But to all of you, my hearers, whatever 
your character and condition, whatever 
your sentiments and course of life, | 
come to bring you tidings of great joy. 
Every word of my text seems to be ap- 
plicable to you. You have suflered a 
great deal from remorse of conscience 
and fear of punishment; I say unto you 
fear not. Younever go to hear the gos- 
pel preached; behold, I bring it unto 
you. You have often heard in your lives 
a great deal of bad news, much that was 
fitted to awaken and alarm you; I bring 


set of people, being often troubled with 
law-suits, constables, executions and pri- 
sons; I speak of great joy; that is, I 
speak on the only religious subject that 
can give any joy to persons 1n your con- 
dition. In short, I come to tell you that 
all men shall be saved. Every sinner, 
be his character what it may, shall die 
and go to heaven. 

I shall divide my discourse into two 
parts: 

I. I shall prove that all will be saved, 
of every character and condition; whe- 
ther they die in a palace, or in a state’s 
prison; by natural death, or by the rope: 
and, 

li. I shall shew the advantages of this 
doctrine. 

J. ‘Then I am to prove my doctrine. 
And here it is very important that we 
proceed with caution and build upon so- 
lid ground. For if our system should 
at last prove false, we should be left in 
a very dreadful condition. ‘To prevent 
such a calamity we must invent such ar- 
guments in support of our doctrine as 
will fully satisfy our minds of its truth, 
Here then I would observe, 

1. That the gospel could not be good 
news to such persons as we are, if it did 
not contain the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation. It would be a hard case indeed, 
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and renounce their sins. Such a condi- 
tion could not afford us the least comfort. 
The offer of salvation on such terms 
would be no good tidings to us. [t would 
rather alarm our fears and deprive us of 
hope. But a notable preacher of ours 
has often laid it down as a maxim, that 
whatever views Of religion excite fear 
or make people unhappy cannot be the 
gospel. Indeed, what does a man want 
religion for, if it be not to ease his con- 
science, quiet his fears, and make him 
cheerful and contented, so often as he 
looks back on his past life? A man, for 
example, has cheated in trade, or de- 
bauched his neighbour’s wife; or been 
rather loose and irregular in his habits: 
and when he sits down to reflect, he feels 
rather troubled in his mind; he is apt to 
judge himself too severely; his old super- 
stitious prejudices rise up, and he fears 
sometimes that heshall be damned in the 
coming world. Now, how can the gos- 
pel be good tidings to such a man, if it 
offer him salvation only on condition of 
his repenting and forsaking his sins,—a 
condition with which he has no heart to 
comply? But, on the other hand, how 
delightful it must be for him to know 
that the mercy of God can extend to the 
vilest sinner on earth;—nay, that this 


very vileness only serves to show how 


much more merciful God can be. The 
more sins he has committed, the more 
mercy in pardoning them. ‘This is glad 
tidings indeed! This is the gospel for 
us. [tis just what we need! For unless 
the gates of heaven are wide enough for 
all, it will certainly fare ill with very many 
of our party. 

2. Our wishes prove this doctrine true. 
Yes, my brethren, however paradoxical! 
it may seem, I boldly say that our strong 
wishes prove this doctrine very strongly. 
For have you never observed the influ- 
ence of men’s wishes in the whole sys- 
tem of life; ard especially in forming and 
establishing their sentiments’? ‘There are 
innumerable things, which, if you only 
wish them, immediately come to pass, 
or are readily believed to be true. For 
example, a man wishes to go to the ta- 
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Jury, 


cheaper than a universalist’s wish? The 
same is true in regard to belief. A man 
wishes it were right to cheat his neigh- 
bour, and he soon believes it is right. 
Or he wishes it were right to break the 
sabbath, to profane the name of God, to 
uegiect the bible and prayer, and he rea- 
dily comes to believe that he may safely 
and innocently pursue either of these 
courses of conduct. It is evident then, 
that whatever a man wishes to be true, 
he easily believes, is true. Now, how 
strongly does every universalist wish 
that all men might. be saved? How ab- 
horrent to every desire of his heart, is 
the notion that there is a hell, where the 
wicked are to be punished for their sins? 
But he has only to wish a thing to be, 
and it comes to pass; only wish a senti- 
ment to be true, and he fully believes it; 
and the scripture says, he that believeth 
shall be saved. 

3. The goodness of God proves the 
doctrine true. How obvious is it, my 
brethren, that if God is a being of bene- 
volence, he must delight in the happi- 
ness of his creatures? And if he delights 
in their happiness, will he ever make any 
of them miserable? ‘Doth not every 
good man love his enemies and forgive 
even the worstof them? Is there a man 
living, whose heart is filled with the love 
of God, that would not promote the best 
interests of his most inveterate foe, if it 
lay in his power? And has not God more 
love than the bestofmen? And are not 
his wisdom and his power equal to his 
love?” ‘This argument, I must confess, 
appears to me perfectly conclusive; and 
[ ain surprised that any one can resist 
its force. It has sometimes been object- 
ed, I know, that the argumem is oppos- 
ed to facts, and must therefore be false. 
God, it is asserted, has inflicted creat 
judgment on men tor their sins ” He 
drowned the old world; he destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah with fire from 
heaven; and at many diflerent times, he 
has poured out the vials of his wrath 
upon the children of disobedience. And 
itis said, if it be consistent with the 
voodness of God to inflict pain and suf- 


vern, he is there; a young heir wishes;fering on the guilty in this world, it may 


to spend his estate, it is gone; a mer- 
chant wishes to be dishonest, he is so; 
ora youth wishes to be a profligate, and 
he succeeds to the full extent of his hopes. 
Thus, you see, only wish a thing, and 
that thing will be. ‘The scripture says. 
that heaven is bought without money 
and without price; that is, it is to be ob- 
tained very cheap; and what can be 





be consistent fer him to do the same in 
the world tocome. It is added, more- 
over, that God may be good though he 
make a distinction between the righte- 
ous and the wicked—rewarding the one 
and punishing the other according to 
their deserts. 

Goodness in God, it is said, no more 
requires him to treat the righteous and 































































the wicked alike; or that he should save 
impenitent rebels from deserved punish- 
ment, than goodness 1n a magistrate re- 
quires him to suffer murderers to live 
and the guilty in general to go unpun- 
ished. 

This objection, it must be confessed, 
seems plausible; and it might not be easy 
to answer it. Still we know, God is be- 
nevolent; he is good; he is merciful; he 
is love itself; and cannot therefore make 
any of his creatures miserable; and this 
is enough to satisfy our minds. What 
are facts when opposed to our theory? 

4. If we take certain views of scrip- 
ture, we shall find it expressly recorded, 
that all men shall be saved. In the third 
chapter of Genesis, the fourth verse, it 
is fully written, ye shall not surely die. 
These words are found in the book of 
God. In the seventy-third Psalm, se- 
venth verse, it is recorded expressly for 
the consolation of the wicked, their eyes 
stand out with fatness, they have more 
than their heart could wish. In another 
Psalm, it is said, there is no God. Now, 
if there ts no God, how can he send sin- 
ners to hell? In the gospel of Mark, it 
is said, their worm dieth. Probably, that 
worm is now dead. The wise king of 
Jerusalem says, Rejoice, O young man, 
an thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thy heart, andin the sight of 
thine eyes. This is excellent; this is just 
what one would wish. Again, it is said, 
a remnant shall be saved. And, if even 
a remnant shall be saved, how plain it is 
that the whole will be saved. In innu- 
merable pages of the bible, you may find 
it written, all, all men;—in other places, 
go;—in other places to heaven; which 
being put together, reads thus, All men 
go to heaven. This is not only scripture, 
but chosen scripture, selected scripture, 
the best part of scripture. It is only ne- 
cessary to select and bring detached 
parts of the bible together, to make outa 
complete proof of our doctrine. 

With this view of the subject, you 
must immediately see, that the whole 
history of scripture agrees. There were 
the inhabitants of the world in the time 
of the flood. All were wicked, except 
righteous Noah and his family. He 
built an ark, the rest were drowned. 
What became of them, think ye? What? 
They were all saved. They were swept 
to heaven by the besom of destruction. 
The antediluvians, you must know, were 
of our party; and a likely story indeed! 
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and none saved but a few of the Noah 
family; who, I suppose, were of the Cal- 
vinistic persuasion. ‘There were the in- 
habitants of Sodom and Gomorrah— 
they did not behave quite so well as they 
ought; yet, as it appears, they were true 
universalists; [ cannot but think we 
ought to have some charity for them. 
No doubt they got to heaven at last; 
they rose from the midst of the fire and 
brimstone which God in his wrath rain- 
ed upon them, to the mansions of purity 
and bliss. ‘There was the troop of Ko- 
rah, Dathan, and Abiram. They went 
down into the pit. What pit? Why 
the pit of heaven. There was Judas 
Iscariot; he swung to heaven on his own 
halter. ‘Thus you see, that it appears 
periectly natural, and altogether in agree- 
ment with the history of the bible, that 
allshould be saved. ‘This view of the 
subject gives us a delightful prospect of 
the joys of heaven. [t shews us at least, 
we shall have good company there. I 
put it to your conscience, my brethren, 
should you not rather spend your eter- 
nity with a set of jovial companions, of 
some life and spirit, than to live forever 
with a collection of those people who at- 
tend prayer meetings, and are always 
talking on the subject of religion? The 
common sense of our party, | am sure, 
must answer this question without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

Thus I have proved by strong and 
incoutestible arguments, that there is no 
such place as hell. Behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy. Fear not, for 
your salvation is secure. You can do 
nothing to help or to hinder it. But, 

II. I proceed to the second part of my 
subject, which is, to shew the advantages 
of this doctrine. The words are sweeter 
than honey or the honey comb. 

1. One peculiar advantage of our sys- 
tem is, that it attracts the attention and 
interests the feelings of several classes of 
persons who would otherwise pay no re- 
gard to religion. You must know that 
the gloomy and forbiding aspect, in 
which Calvinists especially present reli- 
gion, is very offensive to persons of free 
and generous sentiments. Hence, in 
places where none but Calvinistic preach- 
ing is enjoyed, there are many who, ra- 
ther than be annoyed by its warnings 
and denunciations, quite the house of 
God, neglect the sabbath, and pay no re- 
gard to religion of any kind. For this 
numerous and diversified class of persons, 
our doctrine has peculiar charms. They 
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rejoice to find in it just what quiets their 
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eonsciences and lulls their fears. Indeed 
my brethren, it is most interesting to ob- 


have their attention to religion excited, 
whenever the trump tu universal salva- 
tion is blown in any popular place. De- 
ists, who have fora course of years main-|¢ 
tained violent opposition to Christianity; 
rofane swearers and persons who have 
en in the habit of spending the sab- 
bath in business or amusements; the en- 
tire class of tiplers, and gamblers, and 
cheats, with the whole company of such 
as hate missionary and bible societies 
and are opposed to religious stirs—all 
these will at once turn out when our 
standard is erected, and hear with great 
edification and comfort that there is no 
hell, and that the path of the sinner leads; 
as directly to heaven, as the path of the 
just. Whata glorious thing it is, that}! 
our system is so entirely adapted to the 
wants and wishes of these various sorts 
of persuns; that it can gather them, lite- 
raily, out of the highways, and lanes, 
and hedges; yea, and the grog-shop, and}; 
brothel too, and bring them together, to 


possessed was his own. 
when the chains of Calvinism shall be 
broken; when the gloomy doctrines of 
the Genevan shall no longer hold the 
human mind in bondage, but a jubilee 
shall be proclaimed throughout ihe world, 
sjand universal emancipation shall take 


tical universalists, 





hear good tidings of great joy! Certain, 


I am, that in this respect, our system of 
religion has the advantage over every 
other that has yet been published. 

2. The prevalence of our doctrine must|¢ 
tend to make business exceedingly brisk 
and lively. It must have a most facili- 
tating influence on certain kinds of con 


veyance of property. I have not the]; 


least doubt, could universalism prevail, 
that money would slide from to hand 
with universalease. ‘he traveller would 
be delivered trom his Joad; the mail-car- 
rier from the care of his leather bag.— 
Stages would roll under lighter burdens;|s 
postmasiers be freed from every tempta- 
tion to be dishonest. Look at the exam- 


ple of these doughty champions wholt 


gome years ago attempted to rob the 
mail near Baltimore. Had they believed 
there is a heil, would they, suppose you, 
have so fearlessly expose: d themselves to 
the blunderbuss and pistols of the ouard: 
No, my brethren, they had no fear of a 
future state of retribution; they made the 
attack with the tull assurance, that if 
they should have their brains b! owed out, 
their souls would go directly to heaven! 
O happy effects of the treti:! Onis let 
our sentiment prevail, and we shail see 
an entire revolution in human atiairs; it 


would be the universal millennium. O}} 


hap} Vv age! whe an all remorse and fear 
and tremblin; g shall be done away; when| 
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our sentiments. 














him afratd. Blessed : 
-leth for thee. 

3. Another advantage to be hoped for 
ion | comiort it must 
ler certain kinds of 


Man is born to trouble as the 
all restraints, being taken from the con- leah fly upwards; and to confess the 
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,|sciences and the hands of men, joy and 
gladness shall every where abound; and 
serve what different characters at once|it shall be more truly said of us, than it 
was of the ancient Christians—the mul- 
titude of them that believed, were of one 
heart and one soul; neither said any of 
ought of the things which he 


O happy age! 


, it is owing to the moderate 
om alence of our principles, that much 
of the present business of the world is 
varried on. Men are obliged to be prac- 
or there would be no 
What would become of half of 
the poison in the apoth ecaries shops, if 
it were not for our faith and practice? 
How would certain merchants subsist, 
who live by measuring out liquor in gills 
¢ What would become of all 
the disullenies from Georgia to Maine, 
abundant and 
streams multitudes are every year borne 
to the ocean of endless bliss? 
would become of courts of justice; of 
-onsta bles, sherifis, and turn-keys? W hat 
would lawyers have to do? What alter- 
ation would there be in making bargains? 
What revolutions in customs and fash- 
astonished at the 
temerity of those who wish to suppress 
Ido they mean to tear 
up the foundations of society; discourage 
industry; knock the greater part of busi- 
ness in the oe and produce a univer- 
> ~=Thank heaven, they 
have no great prospect of succeeding. 
Whilst human nature is on our side, and 
f this world continues to 
reign, no doubt our cause will prosper. 
What a happy day it will be, when ail 
restrictions on business shiall be removed; 
when the embargo of conscience shall 
repeaied; when 


overflowing 


What 


non-intercourse 
act of honesty shall be rescinded; when 
the commercial ctl from hell 
shall be forever nuilified, and every man 
shall be left to do what is right in his 
s, having none to molest or make 
nge! my heart long- 
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truth, the universalist has his full share 
in this world, though he is to have none 
in the next. Our lives are very short, 
and many of our party dont live out half 
their days. Ali! how consoling it is to 
believe that they are carried quick to 
heaven. What a contrast must heaven 
be to some of our friends. ‘Taken from 
New Holland, from Botany Bay, from 
Newgate; from all the prisons and gal- 
lies in Asia, Africa, America and En- 
rope, and conveyed by angels to a world 
where there are no turn-keys, no whip- 
ping-posts, no sheriff’s officers, none of 
our peculiar sorrows or cares! If reduc- 
ed to difficulties, it becomes necessary 
for any of us to commit suicide—how 
delightful to think it may be done, with 
entire safety! Or if we wish to put an 
old miser out of the way, in order to in- 
Lerit his property, how pleasing to be- 
lieve, that we have only sent him to hea- 
ven; and if we are detected and hanged, 
that we shall go after him. Or if we are 
tired of our wife and wish to take ano- 
ther, or to enjoy without restraint a 
more agreeable mistress, how consoling 
to think that we can secretly dispatch 
her with impunity! O, my brethren, 
there is great joy and peace in believ- 
ing. 

4. Our doctrine greatly promotes the 
pleasures of religion; 

‘Religion never was desien’d, 
To make ovr pleasures less.’ 

The pleasures of religion according to 
the beliefof some, are confined to a few 
persons, and a very few actions; where- 
as, we spread the pleasures of religion 
over all the walks of life. Our system 


frees us entirely from the bondage of 


fear and remorse; and from all that dull 
routine of duties to which Calvanism 
subjects its votaries. 

The moment a man becomes a uni- 
versalist, he feels no more uneasiness 
respecting his sins, or his future condi- 
tion; his mind is filled with peace and 
joy in believing; he is blessed with all 
the privileges and hopes of the system, 
and floats down the stream of life unap- 
prehensive of danger, and _ unsolicitous 
for the future. And all this, he enjoys, 
without having his worldly pleasures in 
the least interrupted; without 
any thing to do with the dull business o! 
watching over his heart, or praying in 
his family and closet. r 


pertect freedom. [t may go witha man 


to the tavern, and the gambling table, 
and the brothel; and if he has pretty 
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Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. 

5. ‘hose who adopt our opinions are 
delivered from the fear of death. ‘The 
bible says expressly,—there are no bands 
in their death, and this declaration en- 
tirely corresponds with facts. Look at 
many gentlemen of honour; see with 
what courage they can point the pistol 
and face the deadly weapon! Do you 
suppose that such persons believe there 
isa hell? No, my brethren, they are 
sure sons of the faith; they believe in no 
hell; they have exploded all such super- 
stitious notions, and hence their fortr 
tude and courage in attempting to kill 
each other. 

So in other cases. When [see men 
calmly and fearlessly walking according 
to the course of this world; when I no- 
tice their freedom from the shackles of 
superstition and the restraint of consci- 
ence; when I hear them speak of death 
without concern, and of their future state 
without fear, I] say to myself; these are 
true sons of the faith; they believe in no 
hell. This confidence while passing 
through life; this fearlessness of death 
does peculiar honour to our religion; and 
would to God, my brethren, that 1t were 
always carried through.. But, alas! How 
many of our party fall from their stead- 
fastness, and cry out for fear at the very 
time when they most need our doctrine 
for their support? What a dishonour,— 
what a reproach is this? ‘They beheve 
in a hell after all.. One would think from 
their terrours, thet in their last hour they 
often almost see it before their eyes. 
What doth it profit, my brother, if a 
man say he hath faith and have not 
works? Can faith save him? ‘The faith 
of these men is dead, I am sure. 

Lastly. Our belief is greatly calculate 
ed to make religion spread. Methinks, 
every body must love such a God as ours. 
[ have always been surprised that the 
Apostles met with so much opposition 1n 
publishing the glad tidings of universal 
salvation. Probably their persecutors 
were Calvinists, who always have been, 
and are now, mortally opposed to our 
system of religion. But, thank heaven, 
their number and their influence are fast 
diminishing. People are beginning to 
vet their eyes open. In this enlightened 
age, with so many learned and able 
preachers as we have, superstition must 
vanish, and all the advocates of Calvin- 
ism must hide their heads. Only make 





strong faith, climb with him to the top- 


people universalists, and retigion will re- 
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vive; for universalism is a reviving reli- 
gion. Many will be won over to the 
faith, to whom you might preach the 
old system to all eternity, and they would 
not believe it. Nor would their conver- 
sion be attended with any such noise or 
show, as attends those religious stirs, in 
which people pretend they are regenerat- 
ed, and made to pass from death unto 
life.—No; converts to universalism make 
no noise about theirconversion; they do 
not pretend to any such unaccountable 
thing as conviction of sin, or a change 
of heart. They continue just what they 
were before: pursue the same course of 
life; unite with the same merry com- 
panions, and enjoy the same pleasures} 
and amusements. Besides, our faith 
will be perfectly practical. Only per- 
suade the world to embrace our creed, 
and I will engage for them that their 
faith and practice shall agree. 

Thus have | presented to you the true 


gospel. Behold, I bring you good tid- 
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ings of great joy. 1 appeal to your con- 
sciences, if it has not been good news to 


you. Let me then, in conclusion, exhort 


you all to renounce your former opinions 
and embrace this faith. You have heard 
what arguments have been adduced, and 
what advantages presented; and now if 
you would not go through life, haunted 
with the gloomy idea that there is a hell; 
that God 1s angry with the wicked eve- 
ry day; and that he who dies without 
repentance shall perish in everlasting 
fire; then become universalists, and be 
freed from all these fearful apprehensions. 
| leave you then with adding this single 
weighty consideration; and, I beseech 
you to ponder it well, and to fix it deep- 
ly in your minds. If you embrace this 
system, and it should happen at last to 
prove true, you will certainly be saved; 
but if you should reject it, and it should 
at last prove true, what will become of 
you? O what? Why, you will be sav- 
ed. 
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“WHEN seas shall waste, and skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 


In adamantine chains shall death be bound, 
And hell’s grim tyrant feel the eternal wound. . 
But all his ‘children reach fair Eden’s shore, 
Not e’er to see their father satan more. 

The tottering drunkard shall to glory reel, 
And common strumpets endless pleasure feel. 
Blest are the haughty who despise the poor, 
For they’re entitled to the heavenly store. 
Blest all who laugh and scoff at truth divine, 
For bold revilers endless comfort find. 

Blest are the clamorous and contentious crew, 
To them eternal rest and peace is due. 

Blest all who hunger, and who thirst to find 
A chance to plunder and to cheat mankind; 


Such die in peace—for to them, 


God has given, 


To be unjust on earth, and go to heaven. 

Blest is the wretch whose bowels never move 
With generous pity or with tender love; 

He shall find mercy from the God above. 

Blest all who seek to wrangle or to fight, 

Such mount from seas of blood to worlds of light. 
Go riot, drink, and every ill pursue, 

For joys eternal are reserv’d for you. 

Fear not to sin, till death shall close your eyes; 
Live as you please , yours is the immortal prize. 


XxG- The foregoing sermon, (which has been handed to us by a friend) was pub- 


lished some vears since. 
mous. 


The author not being known to us, we reprint it anony- 
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M. DE PRADT’S ANCIENT AND MODERN JESUITISM. 


The extracts below, are translated from 
(a Roman Catholic, and distinguished 


the famous work of the Abbe De Pradt 
French politician,) on Ancient and Mo- 


dern Jesuitism—His works evince a sound mind, and accurate historic informa- 
tion: They abound with philosophic conclusions, and evince an ardent love of 
liberty. Standing connected as he did with the Romish Church, he is able to 


speak with understandin 
cannot fail to see, that J 
ed to every thing like religious liberty. 
association, wholly opposed to, and hea 
berty. 

Since the revival of the order of the Jesu 


gw on all these subjects. 


From his work, the reader 


esuitism is not only vitally, and from principle oppos- 


But that the Jesuits are also a political 
rtily devoted to the destruction of civil li- 


its, the world has had an undercurrent 


to contend with, which is shaking all free institutions at home and abroad. 


This article has been translated by a d 


and furnished to us by a friend, for publication. 


“Tue Jesuits have been reminded of- 
ten enough, of the death of Henry LV— 
of Paschal and Escobar. It is time to 

» out of this trite and narrow circle. 
Why talk of this regicide? Is it because 
modern Jesuitism will kill kings? It will 
beware not to do that. It feels too much 
the need of them. Jesuitism is too well 
instructed by the past, to return to mo- 
linism and probabilism. Let us leave 
these grave nothings to repose in the 
dust of libraries.—'That which concerns 
our time, is the ever living spirit of Je- 
suitism. It is the use which those who 
have revived it, are preparing to make of 
it. ‘This, it is important for the world 
to know, and under this view, the ques- 
tion is commensurate with society itself, 
for it touches all its parts.’”-—See Ancient 
and Modern Jesuitism, by M. de Pradt, 
Zed. p. 4, 1826. 

The author speaking of the scope of 
his book, says: “Above all it was impor- 
tant thoroughly to make known, the in- 
teriour organization of this great body 
‘viz. the Jesuits,) and the play of its 
iwwrings.” Id. ibid. pages 4 & 5. 


“Jesuitism (we may say) is organized 
intolerance,—it is moreover the govern- 
ment of the earth by religion, and by the 
hand ofits ministers. ‘The spirit of do- 
mination, is the foundation of Jesuitism; 
it has always aimed to apply this domi- 
nation to the temporal by the spiritual; 
its lever has always been placed at that 
point. Now, as intolerance and the 
mixture of things spiritual and temporal 
have been the largest sources of the evils 
which have afflicted humanity, it is im- 
portant to establish correct notions upon 
the subject, ata moment when that 1s 
occurring, which is most likely to bring 


istinguished gentleman of a sister state, 


notions, forced interpretations, (or far 
fetched with design) have originated 
and sustained a part of the collisions 
which have taken place among men. 
Jesuitism is an accomplished master of 
this deceiving art; it has kept a school 
of it; we may say, it has made a trade 
and merchandize of it. Jesuitism, will 
return, such as it was. We shall have 
it, with all its arsenals of equivocations, 
restrictions and subtleties. ‘This is not 
an invidious supposition, nor an allega- 
tion without foundation! For it isin its 
nature, and already some of the writers 
who serve as precursurs, (as heralds of 
arms to Jesuitism,) have they not sowed 
the germs of these deceptions, by a spe- 
cies of argumention adapted to create an 
illusion upon those who do not examine 
closely.””—( Ancient and Modern Jesuit- 
ism, pages 695, 66.) 


‘This mixture of things spiritual and 
temporal, has caused frightful evils: We 
cannot expect to be preserved from them 
for the future, by the return of an insti- 
tution which has most fomented them— 
which has always acted by it—which 
actually resulted in an empire formed 
into a religious community, governed by 
priesis, in all respects resembling a con- 
vent. That empire was Paraguay,* and 





* «Paraguay, comprizes a superficial area of 
50,000 miles. In 1776, it formed a province of 
the vice royalty of Buenos Ayres. Previously 
to which it had formed a sort of theocratical 
commonwealth under the government of the 
Jesuits. At the time of the abolition of their 
order, their state embraced above forty mis- 
sions (doctrinal) comprising (besides Para- 
guay properly so called) Tucuman. Rio de Ja 
Plata, andthe Corrigimento of Tarja. The seat 
of the ruling provincial and his four counsellors 
was at Cordova. No European was permitted 





and revive these two scourges. False 


to enter their territory—forts were erected— 
an armed force maintained, and the commerce 
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those emperors of this new species were 
the Jesuits.””-—Pages 79, 107. 


“Who are the Jesuits? The title of 
the society does not suffice for a defini 
tion. It is necessary to know the cendi- 
tions of the society. Not only have the 
Jesuits never been willing to describe 
themselves, in aclear precise manner, 
but they have used great care to main- 
tain the mystery of their true nature. 
In that; their art has equalled their per- 
severance. Upon this article, their lan- 
guage has always been indirect, evasive, 
ambicuous, according to circumstances. 

“Equivocation, placed itself in the cra- 
dle of Jesuitism,—it accompanied it to 
the tomb,—it returns at its restoratlon— 
Jesuitism, will not be more definite in 
future than it has been during the 200, 
and so many years that it existed under 
a doubtful colour.”—See De Pract, Jes. 
Anc. & Mod. chap. 15. 


“At all times the Jesuits have kept 
their constitutions secret. It was for 
them (to realize) what ‘Tiberius called 
the mysteries of government (arcana im- 


peru.) 


M. de Monclar, procureur general of 


the Parliament of Aix, said: “There was 
a time when it would have been a crime 
of state—a species of revolt against reli- 
mion to unveil the mystern 
ety.” Archbishop Palatox, Sth January, 
1649, wrote to Innecent X, thus: “What 
other religion has whic 
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and Modern Jesutiism. JuLr, 
of the society had been printed at 
Prague in 1757. In the course of the 
procedure of father Lavaletto against 
the brothers Leoney, the Jesuits wished 
ior their defence, to get the authority of 
these constitutions.—That gave occa- 
sion to produce them.—Then all was 
liscovered.” , chap. 13. 


But it is difficult precisely to define 
the nature of Jesuitism, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the greatness of 
the institution. Among all associations 
which the genius of man has formed, 
this is the strongest that has ever ap- 
peared upon the earth. In it are reveal- 
ed the most profound combinations to 
entangle the entire world—combinations 
based at once on the nature of man and 
the knowledge of time.” page 121, 


“Definition of Jesuitism.—Empire by 
religion. And here is revealed the contex- 
- of this marvellous institution. But 
Jesuitism knows, that it is not from the 
toot of the altar alone, that the empire of 
the world comes.—To seize it at all 
points, like a skilful general, it seeks out 
and assicns employment to all its mem- 
bers. ‘l’o the simple, the nearer custody 
of the altars and the charge of edifying 
by their religious zeal.—The learned, 
will occupy the chairs of sacred and pro- 
lane learning and cultivate the vast field 
of literature: The adroit, approach the 
lear of the great—become the assessors 

and direet it. ‘The robust in 
faith, willg@o in conquest of unknown 
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among the Jesuits who kuow 
constitutions—the privil 
proper to the society, than 
who know them. ‘hus their superiors 
conduct them by secret rules known only 
to themselves.” 

The twenty-eiehth 
rules, requires the members to keep the 
constitutions of the or an in- 
violabie Secret. Th have 
mained so, had it no 
cretion committed 
moment of danger. 
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was entirely in their hands. In 1752, 
having ceded seven of the Jesuit missions, to 
Portugal. The society (of Jesuits) after vainly 
attempting to throw every obstacle in the way 
of the cession, finally instigated the natives, to 
an armed resistance, but their forces were de- 
feated, and their urder was expelled from Para- 
guay.”’—Encyclopedia Americana at the word 


**Paraguay.’’ 


Spain 


The eweneral of the Jesuits, is a vert- 
lable king. His zovernment, is theocra- 
like that of the Hebrews; and, moree 
over, all the delegates of this supericr 
power, are (within their sphere) absolute 
is he is within his own. We must acd, 
that the cabinet of the general of the 
Jesuits, is better informed than that of 
sovereigns. Kings are informed for their 
money,and that is the means to be bad- 
iv informed. Whereas, the cabinet of 
Ithe cre neral of the Jesuits, is served by 


Lic 





Ithe zeal of his own militia, and by an 


infinite number of volunteers, every 
where present. ‘Thus information arrives 
bv a thousand roads, no one of which 
They piace the world, 
under the inspection of the general of 
the Jesuits, 

“A sovereign, who would wish to 
know what should be passing in his own 
dominions and abroad, would have only 
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to address the general of the Jesuits, 
and use the Jesuit police.” ch. 15. 


“The Jesuits are the product of theo- 
logical times, and of religious conten- 
tions: More—(they are the product of 
times of absolute power, in almost all 
parts of Europe.) We may add, thatat 
that time, the Indies and America were 
to Europe new countries. ‘The Jesuits 
accomplished the work of Jama, Gabral 
Albuquerque, Cortes, Pizarro. Under 
these three relations, they entered into 
the necessity of the times—by their pro- 
digious diflusion—by their unconquera- 
ble activity, they were present every 
where. By the height of their opposition 
to Protestantism, they penetrated deep- 
ly into the affections of the Catholics, 
who saw in them the most ardent defen- 
ders of their faith—the most bitter ene- 
mies of their own enemies.—If Rome 
found in them support, so did ‘absolute 
thrones,” ——, page 161. 


“Religions of state are the greatest 
obstacles to missions. It is singular that 
the states most strict upon religions of 
state, have most insisted upon missions.’ 
page 181. 





“Weak or wicked men think it a suf- 
ficient answer to all that can be said of 
the writings which have emanated from 
the school of the Jesuits, that the errors 
of some ought not to be attributed to the 
entire society. A pitiable argument! and 
one which canrot be admitted, when 
there is such a body of homogeneous 
doctrine received and approved “by the 
superiors of the society actipg in its 
name. Now, see what is found in the 
doctrine of Jesuits: 

Writers. 
Upon probable opinions, or proba- 
bilism, 50 
philosophical sin—invincible 
imnurance, erroneous consci- 


si 


ence, 33 

“« simony, 14 

“ blasphemy and sacrilege, 7 

* religion, 35 

impudicity, 17 

‘* perjury and false testimony, 28 

*  prevarication of jndges, 5 
“robbery, occult compensation, 

and concealment, 33 

* homicide, 36 

“ high treason—regicide, 68 

Total, $26 


M. De Pradt’s Ancient and Modern Jesuitism. 
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Three hundred and twenty-six publi- 

cations, made without interruption from 
year to year, are approved by three the- 
ologians of the society, a committee for 
the purpose. Many of these writings 
besides are approved by Chateau, Blane, 
Growea, Regnauld, Palavincini, De la 
Chaise, ‘Rihi and others, all readers, 
doctors, and censors of the society—by 
Tollenar, Mayr, Richome, Jacquinot, 
Suffren, Gusman, Montbrot, De Vegas, 
Pimental, Lavand, Le Picard, and 
others, provincials and visitors of the 
society, and all authorized for the same 
approbations—by the generals. Aqua- 
viva, Vitelleschi, Gonzales, Oliva, Pico— 
lomini, Carafle, and others, conformably 
to the requisitions of the constitutions of 
the society for the editions ef the books 
of the authors of the society. 
Finally, the books of these authors 
are inscribed with the highest eulogiums 
in the different catalogues which the so- 
cietv has successively made of the au- 
thors whose memory it intends to honor. 
—pages 199, 201, in note. 


“The bulls of Clement XIV, and Pius 
IVI, in the space of 39 years, contain 
two acts diametrically opposite. ‘The 
bull of 1814, annuls what the bull of 1773 
had done. (At the view of this, what 
sadness presses the soul!) ‘Two Pontiffs 
(equally eminent for their sacred charac- 
ter, high qualities, &c.) in virtue of the 
same authority, &c. destroy and rebuild 
the same thing, &c. What a check to 
the authority which shews itself so self- 
contradictory! How say, that the coun- 
sels of re-establishment have been deriv- 
ed from the same source, from which 
emanated the decree of destruction! 
What change was there in the state of 
religion in 39 years? What religious 
necessily required the Pope of 1814, to 
condemn (in fact) the work of the Pope 
of 1773. ‘To destroy a work, is certain! 
to put a seal of reprobation upon it. It 
is indeed to declare that there was error 
on the part of the workman, and injury 
from that work.—Every struggle with 
itself weakens an authority. In this 
view the bull of Pius VII. was an unfor- 
tunate event to Rome.”—pages 217, 
218. 


“We are astonished (and with just 
reason) when we see the same authorit 
in contradiction with itself, Above all, 
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when we know the value it fon upon 
his qua-— 


stability and the usefulness 
lity. ‘To explain this contradictory com 
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dition, we must go back to the times, 
and circumstances in which the authors 
of these acts acted. And there we may 
find an explanation of their conduct.” 
*‘Clement XIV. destroyed the Jesuits 
in the name of important interest. Pius 
VII. re-established them in the same 
name. ‘The court of Rome generally, 
does not like to putitselfin motion. By 
nature it is a quietist and expectant. 
Rome is a species of religious and politi- 
cal observatory. When it leaves this 
predicament for any action, it has its 
reasons. Clement acted before the 
(French) revolution. Pius after it. The 
revolution is the line of demarcation. A 
great part of the cardinals had experi- 
enced severity {from Napoleon. ‘The re- 
establishment of the Jesuits by Pius VII. 
was the work of the cardinals, denomi- 
nated black cardinals. Pius after having 
suffered mueh by the revolution, at the 
end of some days from his return to 
Roine, without any manifest solicitation 
from the Catholic sovereigns, re-estab- 
lished the Jesuits.” chap. 21. 


““Jesuitism was never entirely destroy- 
ed. Of all bodies, the most hemogeneous, 
the most strongly bound, by the ‘hardest 
cement, has certainly been that of the 
Jesuits. Clement XIV. destroyed them 
in gross. Pius VII. re-established them 
in detail—for Russia, in 1801—for Na- 
ples, in 1809. Thus preluding the gencra! 
re-establishment in 1814. ‘To attain it, 
Jesuitism has used various disguises. 
Sometimes it has appeared under the 
name of Paccanarisis—sometimes under 


that of the sacred heart—of Fathers of 


the faith. Its march has always been 
oblique. [t is thus that it learned to 
walk. It loves not straight ways any 
more than sincere words.” —— ch. 22. 

‘“Jesuitism has appeared along with 
the baggage of all the counter revolu- 
tions of Europe, re-establishing despot- 
ism. ‘That is sufficient to shew whence 
it comes and whither it goes. In fact, 
see if the Jesuits were not all called back 
by open force, as auxiliaries of power in 
the southern countries of Europe. In 
others (such as France) the Jesuits in- 
sinuated themselves. Suppleness and 
persistance are the essence of Jesuitism. 
It has always an end in view. [ts march 
is thiherward, without being arrested 
by obstacles which discourage others. 
By the fact, it construes the right. Ip 
that its spirit consists, to be occupied 
only with the malter of fact, and to 





change it afterwards into matter of right. 
In this the new Jesuitism is not inferior 
to the old. It introduced itself into 
France under various disguises, even 
while denying its own existence. It 
collected around itself all the mal-con- 
tents and became the centre of them.— 
From this centre it braved Napoleon.” 
pages 236, 237. 


“The re-establishment of a body of 
men is a great matter, above all, when 
that body resembles the Jesuits, and an 
event to which people do not give sufli- 
cient attention.” —— page 238. 


“Jesuitism and the Reformation arose 
about the same time, and the one as it 
were from the other. ‘The faith (Catho- 
lic) was shaken. Outrage and menace 
were done to Rome—the Catholics were 
attacked in the most sacred objects of 
their belief. Moreover, the combat was 
engaged by the Reformation, under the 
authority of reason and with the arms of 
erudition,—of science. 

“Jesuitism presented itself to supply 
all these emergencies. ‘I'o Rome, she 
said, ‘I go to fight in the foremost ranks 
for you, “T will raise again, your beaten 
down standard, I will give lustre to your 
ancient honours. —T'o the faithful she 
said, ‘1 march against the enemies of 
your faith.—To sovereigns, ‘I will es- 
tablish your power upon the belief of the 
dogma of its divine emanation.’ You are 
attacked, discussed—shaken upon the 
whole earth. ‘Trust to me.’ "—pages 245, 
246. 


“Jesuitism being all sagacity, the Je- 
suits excelled in developing the disposi- 
tions of their pupils. It is the applica- 
tion of the culture to the nature of the 
soil that produces good fruits. Among 
the Jesuits instruction had less pedantic 
asperity than elsewhere. ‘They did not 
refuse to youth the relaxation which 
under the form of plays (elsewhere pro- 
scribed) could enlighten them. But they 
added nothing to the art, they created 
no new method, they did not enlarge 
the sphere.” —page 198. 


‘‘How can any one think, that men 
who belong to no state, who are accus- 
tomed to place a religious chiei, above 
the chiefs of their state—to put their 
order above their country—their inst itue 
tions and constitutions above the laws, 
should be capable of instructing and 
forming the mind of youth. It is evident, 
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that education should be in conformity 
with the constitution and laws; if con- 
trary to them, it would be radically bad.” 
—Extracted from a work of M. de la 
Chatelais on Education, cited in De 
Pradt, page 273, a note. 


“There is acommon principle in the 
bulls of Clement XIV. abolishing the so- 
ciety of the Jesuits, and the bull of Pius 
VII. establishing the same society, and 
this point touches upon pretensions 
which Rome never forgets, we find in 
both bulls the action of Rome upon the 
temporal. ‘Thus she takes away and re- 
stores the power of teaching, of estab- 
lishing colleges. She takes under her 
special protection persons and goods. 
But the right of instruction in a state 
does not belong to the spiritual power; 
except religious instruction. Neither 
the Pope nor the clergy have any right 
of public instruction. Such a right can 
emanate only from public authority. So 
it is likewise with personal property. 
Both the one and the other are regulated 
by civil and political laws, and are en- 
tirely independent, and separate from the 
ecclesiastical laws.” —pages 224, 225. 


“Already have the Jesuits glided into 
England.—In Ireland, they possess in 
the county of Galloway two magnificent 
establishments.”—page 269. 


“We need to have lived nearer the 
times of ancient Jesuitism to know in 
what degree its despotism was exercised 
in the interior of families—how it took 
possession of the minds of females, and 
of servants—how it governed the youth, 
and how it eventuated in becoming mas- 
ter of the house—a family demon, which 
entered creeping in the dust, but ended 
with commanding haughtily. A domes- 
tic tyrant, which it was impossible to 
get rid of when once admitted. We say 
it boldlv to all families, shut your doors 


to the Jesuits, or renounce the hope of 


peace. —pages 276, 177. 


“General considerations upon the state 
and progress of Christianiiy combined 
with Jesuitism.” (chap. 31.) 

As nothing is to be neglected in a sub- 
lect so grave, for its perfect elucidation, 
I fear not to place under the eves of the 
reader, the religious statistics of the 
world. This table will place witHin 
the reach of judgement, the respective 
forces of the different kinds of worship, 


cae 
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and the nature of the conduct which this 
force requires, 

Population of the terrestrial globe— 
670 millions. 


Millions. 

Catholicism, 120 
Protestantism and dissenting wor- 

ships, 40 
Hebrew, 4 
Mohamedans, 70 
Greek worship, 36 
Idolaters, 400 


The actual question limits our atten- 
tion to Catholicism. It counts 120 mil- 
lions of followers. It cannot have less 
than 400,000 ministers. (That is one 
minister for every 255 of the faithful.) 
This worship and its ministers are spread 
every where. They have but one head. 
Respect for him increases with distance. 
Major e longinquo reverentia. The Irish 
and American priests are more obsequi- 
ous to Rome, than the German or French 
priests, who are placed nearer to her. 
Rome viewed at a distance, is a colossus. 
Who is the chief of this immense family 
—of this militia present every where? 
THe Pore.—HEeE counts THEN MORE 
SUBJECTS THAN A SOVEREIGN; MORE EVEN 
THAN MANY SOVEREIGNS TOGETHER.— 
These have subjects only on their own 
territory. The Pope counts subjects, 
UPON THE TERRITORY OF ALL SOVEREIGNS. 
These command only the extertor—thetr 
authority teaches only externals. Tuk 
Pope PENETRATES DEEPER, HE COM- 
MANDS THE INTERIOR. ‘THE SEAT OF HIS 
EMPIP® IS PLACED IN THE CONSCIENCE 
iTseL¥: If the whole world were Catho- 
lics, the Pope would command the world. 
He would be directly served by many 
millions of ministers of his worship. 
What a power! What would it leave 
to others? In a word, he would shake 
the world! He did it for ages in respect 
to Europe.—Not to know how to fore- 
see, is not to know how to govern, or 
Pages 295, 297. 


“Catholicism is not organized like other 
worships. The latter have no common 
centre—no exclusive source from whence 
flows power in every religious society. 
They have no Rome, nor predecessor of 
Rome—nor pretensions of Rome—nor 
the deference which from all parts of 
the World, is paid to Rome. The exalta- 
tion, or depression of these worships is 
of no importance in the political order of 
states. Is it notso with Rome. Every 
thing in Catholicism tends to Rome. 
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She is felt and feared every where. She 
exercises an immense empire over her 
ministers; upon one part of her faithful. 

She has her public and concealed—her 
sacred and profane codes. Her repre- 

sentatives are first every where. ‘The 
honors which she lets fall on the head 
of her elect are the summit of private 
grandeur in the eyes of the world. ‘The 
system of religious restoration which 
during a few years has been embraced, 

tended of necessity to increase attention 
to Rome. So it has been done. Rome 
suffered it to be done. She accepted it. 
She knows that all that is done in the 
way of religious promotion is to her pro- 
fit, PRUDENCE REQUIRES NOT TO SWELL 
UP A POWER, WHICH IS NOT EASILY Ma- 
NAGABLE——to remember the past.” page 
298. 

“In Ireland, Holland, and the United 
States (Rome) does every thing by apos- 
tolical vicars, as in the countries of mis- 
sions. ‘lhe regime pleases Rome; for it 
gives her the means of being mistress 
every where. The clergy of the United 
States, like that of Ireland, is vEry psz- 
VOTED to the Pope. It is very rigorous. 
IN TIME TT WILL GIVE EMBAR.- 
RASSMENT TO THE UNITED 
STATES * as that of Ireland does to 
the British government. 

‘There is something of the intractable, 
in the whole thing whici is always found 
out, at length.” Page 305. 


“Jesuitism will be cited before the 
ublic, examined, required to explain, 
p > 3 ' ’ 
be accused, convicted, if it does npt de- 


glanced towards an object, they keep 
account only of the obtaining of it. They 
embarrass themselves, very little with 
the means—scruples are trifles. 
This is what Mirabeau termed La 
grande Morale; leaving what he disdain- 
fully termed La petite Morale to thie 
commonalty. 

“Men get along a great way with 
these principles. Above all, they ad- 
vance far towards the dissolution of so- 
ciety. Such cannot fail to be the net? 
product of such principles; for they 
change society (which 1 is a thing of good 
faith and sincerity) into a school of jug- 
glerv, sustained by force. Then socie- 
ty ceases to be a moral being, and loses 
its most august character.’ Page 288, 
and note. : 





“It was in Paraguay that Jesuitism 
discovered itself fully. It is there we 
must read, what it would yetdo. But 
as there are no Paraguays except in 
America. Jesuitism will in Europe la- 
bour upon simple, credulous, discontent- 
ed minds. It will sow ascngg La alarm; 
it will disturb consciences, ate dis— 
gusts; it will support op positions infilter 
itself into the interior of familtes, stay 
itself upon the ignorant classes, seduce d 
by its cares and paternal manners. Like 
those concealed assailants who under- 
mine a rampart, which it would be dane 
gerous to attack in front. Jesuitism will 
undermine the foundations of the ry 
tutional edifice, in expectation of a gene- 
ral assault, projected long before i: grt 


own mind, and the minds of its set edly 


fend. In this respect, the past is the| Page 283. 


guarantee of the future. You see in 


what numbers, and with what gravity. 


publications have already appeared 
gainst the Jesuits, since they have begun 
to reappear. 


“Jesuitism knows all this, but never-|par! 
theless it continues to advance, through 


reproach, aflront, and public clamour. 


' ’ 
= does tne clergy 


“At this ae what a spectacle 
{ Spain offer? What 
cruel ser vices it ren lers in its Wayward- 
ness to rel mion? What pages it is pre- 
for the history of the Catholic 
tr Voltaire and Rosseau were less 
urti ul to it, than the actual monks of 


. 
i 


C 
} 
i} 





Nothing affects it. It has its obi ct,|S 


thither it tends, by all ways, as it alwaysjages, 


has done. 


ed, it will gain it. ‘Phen it will say, 


“nm we 


pain, and be in the succession of 
} : y ‘ va mee rel 
A clergy infected with such 


Having determined to getia spirit offers a hideous spectacie, un- 
there, it advances—it feels itself sustain- 


<nown to the world in any of the forms 


of worship which cover the earth. 
) 


“Here Lam, now take me away.” Thus} Pages 355, 356. 


men act who are determined to carry 2 


measure; to realize a project; they pass 
by a leap, 
or trample them under fovot—havingl|itseli out, as one of the c 


over the laws; they clear them 


; 2 Ane —— Li.) : — 

“Jesuitism is re-established in Spain. 
a at Fee Re ee. gion. Fie 
Chere aS Well aS eisewnere il has oiven 


lumns at the 





* Lafayette in a letter to this country, wrote 


temple. But what has it done against 


as follows: “IF EVER THE LIBERTIES those that have endeavoured to overiuru 


OF THIS COUNTRY ARE DESTROYED, 


IT WILL BE BY ROMAN PRIESTS.” 


it? What reclamations has it opposed to 
doctrines and deeds which pollute i 
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Does it not count in its ranks the authors 
and favourers of these wicked attempts: 

“The clergy of Spain with its ultra- 
montain and antisocial fanaticism does 
not perceive that it incurs for Catholic- 
ism the danger of being called in judg 
ment before human societies. ... The 
inertia of Rome, amid so many scandals, 
is truly inexplicable. .... The evil 
has risen to a point where concealment 
ig criminal. Charity is due only to reli- 
gion, not to men who are guilty of de- 
linquencies against it, to such a degree. 
That which is passing in the peninsula 
on the part of the clergy, is monstrous, 
it is worthy of the animadversion of hea- 
ven and earth.” Appendix, art. iv. 


“From the Journal of Rome, dated 
-Jugust, 1825, published under the Papal 
censure that of the government.” Page 
431, appendix. 

“In our opinion, The Journal des De- 
bats, is that one of the Journals which 
has done most evils in France within 
the last ten vears, (i. e. since 1815.), Not 


that this Journal has openly erected itself 


into an adversary of religion, and an 
apologist of anarchy, as other journals 
have often done and yet too often do, 
The Judicious Journal des Debats, has 
always shewn itselfon the contrary, an 
ardent defender of monarchy and of 
Christianity; but, we understand it well: 


of the monarchy of the Charte, and of 


Christianity according to the principles 
of Bossuet, that is to say, of monarchy 
such as the revolution has made it, and 
of Christianity such as heresy would 
make it. A constitutional monarchy is 
nothing less than monarchy, and Gallican 
Christianity nothing less than Christian 
ity.” 

The Jesuits come from the country 
where such things are printed by public 
authority. 
a 





a 





LOYOLA. 


(Translated from the Dictionarre His- 
TORIQUE ET Critique, par Monsieur 
Bayle. Rotterdam edition of 1702. 
Vol. 2d, folio 1844—56.) 

Ignace de Loyola, the founder of the 
Jesuits, was born in the year 149], in 
the province of Guipuscoa, in Spain. 
He was reared at the court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and as soon as his ave per- 
mitted him to bear arms, he sought op- 
portunities to signalise himself. He gave 
proots of great courage at the siege of 
Pampulena, and was there wounded by 
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a cannon shot, which fractured his right 
leg. Whilst he was recovering from this 
wound, he formed the resolution to re- 
nounce the vanities of the world, to go 
to Jerusalem, and afterwards to lead 
that kind of life, which was the most re- 
markable. When he recovered, he went 
to Our Lady of Montserrat (in Catalo- 
nia, a days journey from Barcelona); 
and as soon as he arrived, he placed his 
arms upon the altar of the Holy Virgin, 
and consecrated himself to her service, 
the night of the 24th of March, 1522. 
He imitated as well as he could, the laws 
of ancient chivalry in ranging himself 
under the banner of this military spiritu- 
alism. He departed before daylight, 
dressed like a pilgrim, and went to Man- 
resa, where he abode, about a year a— 
mong the poor pf the hospital, and with 
every kind of mortification. It was here 
that he wrote his book, concerning Spi- 
ritual Exercises. Having embarked at 
Barcelona, on his voyage to Jerusalem, 
he arrived at Caiette in five days; but 
not beine willing to continue his enter- 
prise, until he had received the benedic- 
tion of the Pope, he came to Rome, from 
whence, after he had paid his reverence 
to Adrian VI. he went to Venice. He 
there embarked on the I4th of July, 
1528, and arrived at Joppa, the last of 
August, and at Jerusalem the 4th of 
September, of the same year. Having 
satisfied in that country, his devout cu- 
riosity, he returned to Venice, from 
whence he embarked for Genea, to re- 
turn to Barcelona, where he remained as 
the most convenient place of executing 
the design he had formed of learning the 
Latin language. I will not speak of the 
miraculous adventures of his voyage; for 
[ could make nothing of it, if l were to 
copy after his historian. He acquired 
the rudimerts of grammar in the year 
1524: and finding that the reading of a 
work (the Enchiridion) of Erasmus, 
checked his devotion, he never after- 
wards liked to hear the mention of this 
writer, but devoted himself to Thomas a 
Kempis. After the lapse of two years, 
judging that he had made sufficient pro- 
gress to be admitted to the lectures on 
philosophy, he went to Complutium, in 
the year 1526. His mendicant life, his 
appearance, and that of the four com- 
panions who had already attached them- 
selves to his fortunes, and the instruc- 
fons which he gave to many persons 
who flocked around him, obliged the In- 
quisition to exXamine into the matter. 





The aflair ended, by their putting him 
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in prison, from whence he was discharg- 
ed, only on the condition that he would 
abstain from preaching for four years. 
This order, by no means suited his de- 
signs, and being unwilling to submit to 
it, he retired to Salamanca, where he 
continued to discourse on devotional 
subjects. There the Inquisition impri- 
soned him afresh, and would not set him 
at liberty except on the same conditions 
as had been imposed at Complutium. It 
was at that period, he determined to go 
to Paris. He arrived there, in the be- 
ginning of February 1528, firmly resolv- 
ed to study closely; but the misery to 
which he found himself reduced, which 
obliged him to beg in the streets, and go 
to the hospital of St. James, greatly 
hindered his purpose. He used many 
expedients, to remove these difficulties; 
but just as he surmounted one grievous 
difficulty, other embarrassments arose; 
for it was seen, that the correctness with 

which he exhorted the young men to 
spirituality, trained them to an extreme- 
ly singular manner of life. He was de- 
nounced to the Inquisitor of the Faith; 
and was very near being subjected to the 
scourge, in the college of St. Barbe. All 
these embarrassments did not in the least 
retard him, in finishing his course of 
philosophy, and that of theology also; 
nor prevent him from attaching to him- 
self a certain number of companions, 
who devoted themselves, by a vow, to a 
new life. ‘This, they consummated in 
the church of Montmartre on the 15th 
of August, 1534; and twice successively, 
at the same place, on the same day, and 
with the same ceremonies, renewed their 
engagements. At first there were but 
seven of them, counting Loyola as one; 
but at length they counted ten. It was 
arranged among them, that Ignatius 
should return to Spain, there to regulate 
certain affairs, and that he should after- 
wards proceed to Venice, where they, 
having left Paris, shou!d join him by the 

25th of January, 1537. He went to 
Spain in 1535, and there preached re- 
pentance, and drew after him a prodi- 
gious crowd of hearers. He completed 
the aflairs which his companions had 
committed to him, after which he passed 
by sea to Genoa, and went from thence 
to Venice, where they joined him on the 
Sth of January, 1537. Whilst he waited 
for them he was not idle: He gained 
frends, and made the acquaintance of 
Jean Pierre Carafla, who was afterwards 
Pope. (Paul IV.) ‘As they had vowed 
to go to Jerusalem, they prepared for 








the voyage; but they desired above all 
things to salute the Pope, and to obtain 
his blessing and his approbation. They 
went, therefore to Rome, and there ob- 
tained that which they desired. Return- 
ing to Venice, to embark, they could find 
no opportunity of doing so; for the war 
then existing with the Porte prevented 
entirely the transportation of the pil- 
grims. In this conjuncture, that they 
might not be entirely idle, they resolved 
to scatter themselves amongst the cities 
of the Venetians. There, they preached 
in the streets; and afterwards they went 
to those cities where there were acade- 
mies to gain the scholars, and finally 
returned to Rome. [t was at this time 
that Ignatius formed the plan of a new 
society, which Pope Paul III. confirmed 
in 1541. He remained at Rome, while 
his companions spread themselves over 
the whole world, and employed them- 
selves in various ‘things, such as the con- 
version of the Jews, ‘the reformation of 
women of corrupt lives, or the protection 
of erphans. He saw himself exposed to 
the most prodigious slanders, which did 
not in the least arrest his labours, to 
the utmost, to advance the glory and 
the stability of his order. ‘There were 
persons of the other sex, who desired to 
submit themselves to his discipline; but 
the trouble which the direction of three 
women had already given him, induced 
him to deliver his society, forever from 
this inconvenience. Having obtained 
the confirmation of his order, by Pope 
Julius III, in the vear 1550, he desired 
to resign his ceneralship; but the Jesuits 
would by no means consent. He held 
this situation therefore, till his death, 
that is to say, till the last of July 1556. 
Tie author I cite, (Ribadeneira, Vee 
d’Ignace de Loyola,) having honestly ad- 
mitted, that his St. Ignatius had never 
had the gift of miracles, and having also 
anticipated the objections which he might 
apprehend on that account, was undoubt- 
edly admonished for having gone too far, 
and having veen imprudent in making 
such confessions, before the public. For 
that which he had admitted, he retract- 
ed in a new work, and recounted (tn the 
13th chapter of the 5th book of the life of 
St. Ignatius, by the Jesuit Ribadeneira.) 
[ know not how many miracles of the 
founder of his order. He has gone so far 
as to pretend, that in his mouth the words 
of Virgil had power to frighten deviis, 
and to compel them to cry for mercy. 
You will find in Moreri, that Pope Paul 
V. beatified Ignatius, in the year 1609, 
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and that Gregory XV. added him to the 
catalogue of Saints in the year 1622. 
Innocent X, and Clement IX, have aug- 
mented the honours of this new Saint. 
But any thing they could have done for 
him, would have been less surprising, in 
its relation, concerning his subject, than 
the prodigious power which his order 
has acquired in so short a period, both 


in the old and new world, in defiance of 


the powerful opposition of their adversa- 
ries. [ do not think that any other com- 
munity had ever had as many enemies, 
both without and within, as the Jesuits 
have always had, and still continue to 
have: Yet their power which has mount- 
ed so rapidly to so high a pitch, seems 
rather to grow than diminish every day. 
The books only, which have been writ- 
ten against them, would form a numer- 
ous library. ‘They could say, that many 
persons condemned them through pre- 
jJudice; and they did not fail to avail 
themselves of this, that without the trou- 
ble of replying to the writers who abus- 
ed them, they had a general rank, com- 
mon to them all, which weakened these 
accusations. But it is certain that there 
were persons, who without apparent 
prejudice, maintained that many things 
had rendered this society justly odious, 
‘They could not have acquired such great 
power, it was argued, nor could they 
have preserved it for so long a period, 
without the aid of too subtle a human 
policy. But is it not exclusively the 
Encyelopedie, corrupt itself that attri- 
butes to them spiritual oflences? From 
other qaarters the Jesuits are charged; 
and they have pushed most ardently and 
to the greatest lengths the consequences 
of doctrines, which originated amongst 
themselves, and which expose govern- 
ments to continual revolution, Protestants 
to carnage, and Christian morality to the 
most deplorable relaxation, in a degree 
scarcely credible. But to return to 
Loyola, I ought to say that the house in 
which he was born, is now called the 
Holy House (Santa Casa,) and that the 
queen dowager of Spain (Marianne 
d@ Jutriche) has given it to the Jesuits; 
and that three sermons were pronounc- 
ed concerning his beatification, (by Val- 
derrama, prior of the Augustinians, at 
Seville; Dega, the dominican, at Va- 
lencia; and Rebullosa, the dominican, at 
Garcelona,) which were most severely 
censured by the Sorbonne, and which. 


without doubt redoubled, the chagrin of 


Etienne Pasquier. He had raised some 
difficuties in France concerning the day 
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of his festival, after Pope Urban VIII, 
had published his bull for his canonisa- 
tion. 

His life has been written by nearly 
twenty writers; one of whom was called 
Jean Eusebe de Nieremberg: his work 
was most harshly censured, if we can 
credit Pere Baron. It is not necessary 
that I should add, that the Jesuit Bour- 
hours, is one of the historians ot his pa- 
triarch; he is already sufficiently known. 
What Grotius said of Loyola and of the 
Jesuits, is not less applicable to his own 
history. His expressions are choice, 
yvrave, noble; they are admirably point- 
ed. One can find nothing which resents 
invective; but every where perceives a 
soul which is self-possessed, and which is 
able perfectly to hold the scales. But 
the more he shows himself to be exempt, 
from malice and partiality, the more is 
he capable of persuading us of that, 
which to say the least, never was cer- 
tain. He maintained (Grotius, His. |. 8 
p. m, 274,) that the profession of Jesuit- 
ism did not exclude marriage, and that 
a man who is united to the society of 
Jesuits, might live where he pleased, and 
keep house separately with a woman. 
Pasquier (Recherch, de la France, liv. 3, 
ch. 43, p. 323,) had said the same thing, 
and it had been publicly denied. Ihave 
no where found, that he made any reply 
to the adversary who had treated him as 
an open calumniator. Grotius is to be 
pitied, if he had no other authority but 
this. 

—s — 


ARE THERE ANY SECTS IN THE 
CHURCH OF ROME? 


Say the Papists, Protestantism is split 
up in a number of sects. We find Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Baptsts, &c. &c. this is one of the reasons 
they have for not becoming Protestants. 
And Daniel O’Connel, the Popish zealot 
of Ireland, when invited to make a 
speech in behalf of educating the Irish 
population; violating the conrtesy of 
such an invitation, makes the platform 
from which he was expected to advocate 
this cause, the place from which to issue 
the following challenge. ‘‘Let any Pro- 
testant tell me the name of the sect to 
which he belongs, and I will inform the 
day and hour of the commencement of 
his religion.” This has been a fruitful 
subject for Popish writers, and thousands 
of Papists who know nothing but what 
the priest teaches them. They can cry 
out, you Protestants are all divided; you 
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have not that infallible sign of unsty, Theatines, 1594 
which proves our church to be the true Trappists, 1618 
church, and then they think all is over. Jansenists, 1640 
Let us take a glance at some of the} Here we have but a part of the Sects 
united brethren in the holy motherjof the Holy, United, and Apostolical 
church, and we shall see how well! this}Church of Rome. 
rule of unity works. Here is springing} Each of the above-named sects, in 
up in the church of Rome: doctrine and practice, differ as much, 
The Abstinents, a. D. I70 jas any of those who have come out from 
Monks, in the 4th century {the church of Rome. We find two or- 
Aucustines, 889 |ders (the Jesuits and Jansenists) that 
Benedictine Monks and Nuns, 543 {have as bitterly opposed each other, as 
Minors, 1009 |they all have opposed Protestants. We 
Order of Carthusians, 1080 {need have nothing more in the way of 
Cistercians, 1084 {boasting from Papists while these difler- 
Grey Friars, 1122 jent orders stand in their church. 
Carmelites, or White Friars, 1141 But there is union in the church yet. 
Crossed Friars, 1170 |(Protestant sects are each separate.) In 
Ursulines, 1198 |the church of Rome every thing turns 
Franciscans, . 1206 |to Rome, all these diflerent orders and 
Dominicans, or Black Friars, 1215 |sects, receive commands from Rome, 
Bethlemites, 1248 |which it becomes the duty of every mem- 
Anchorites, 1255 |ber of every order to obey. See then 
Mathurines, 1257 |how vastly different, the influence of Pro- 
Celestines, 1272 |testantism must be on any government, 
Bartholomites, 1307 |compared with Popery! ‘The Pope at 
White Monks, 1319 {the centre wields a spiritual and tempo- 
Minimes, 1450 |ral power over all his disciples in all parts 
Capuchins, 1525 lof the earth, and such power as is, irre- 
Barnabites, 1533 |sistable. Prudence teaches not to swell 
Jesuits, 1536 |up such a power which is not easily 
Begging Friars, 1587 |managed. 
BELLARMINE. 


De Romano Pontirice. Lib. iv. Cap. 5. 


De Decretis morum. 

“Tertia propositio hee esse potest. 
‘Von solum in decrelis fidet errare non 
potest summus Pontifex, sed neque in 
preeceptis morum, que toli ecclesie pra- 
scribuntur, et quee in rebus necessarits ad 
salutem, vel in ws que per se bona, vel 
mala sunt, versantur. 


“Dicimus primum, non posse errare 
Pontificem in iis preceptis, que loli ec- 
clesue prescribuntur, quia ut supra dixi- 
mus, In preeceptis, et judiciis particularie 
bus, non est adsurdem Pontificem er- 
rare. 

‘Addimus secundo, que in rebus ne- 
cessarus ad salulem, vel per se bonis, aut 
malis versantur, quia non est erroneum 
dicere, Pontificem in aliis legibus posse 
errare, nimirum superfluam legwem con- 
dendo, vel minus discretam, &c. 


“Ac utrem totam exemplis declare- 
mus; non potest fieri Pontifex erret, 
precipiendo aliquod vitium, ut usuram: 
vel prohibendo virtutem, ut restitutio- 





On Decrees respecting Morals. 


“This may be the third proposition: 
the chief Pontiff {or Pope) 1s infallible, 
not only in decrees of faith, but also in 
morai precepts, which are enjoined on 
the whole church, and which regard 
matters essential to salvation, or those 
things which in themselves are good or 
bad, 

“We say in the first place, that the 
Pope cannot err in those precepts which 
are enjoined on the whole church, be- 
cause as we have said above, it is not 
absurd that the Pope should err in parti- 
cular precepts and judgments. 

“We add, secondly, in matters neces- 
sary to salvation, or in themselves good 
or bad, because it is not erroneous to say 
that the Pope can err, in other laws; for 
example, by framing a superfluous or ill 
digested law, &c. 

“But to elucidate the whole matter 
by examples, it is impossible that the 
Pope could err in enjvining the practice 
of any particular vice, such as usury, or 
in preventing the observance of a virtue, 
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nem, quia hec sunt per se bona, vel ma-jsuch as restitution, because these are 
ia—nec potest fieri ut erret praecipiendo good or bad in themselves; nor is it pos- 
aliquid contra salutem, ut Cireumcisio-|sible that he could err in enjoming any 
nem, vel Sabbatum, vel prohibendo ali-jthing contrary to salvation, as circumci- 
quid necessarium ad salutem, ut Bap-jsion or the Sabbath, or in preventing the 
tismum, aut Eucharistiam, ut autem ju- observance of any thing necessary to 
beat aliquid quod non est bonum; neque|salvation, as baptism or the eucharist; 
malum ex se, neque contra salutem, sedjbut should he order any thing that is 
tamen, est inutile, vel sub pcena nimis}not essentially good or bad, nor contra- 
glavi illud preecipiat, non est absurdumjry to salvation, but sull is useless, or en- 
dicere, posse fieri, quamquam non est}joined under a heavy penalty, it 1s not 
subditorum de hae re judicare, sed sim-|jabsurd to say that it is possible, though 

pliciter obedire. it is not the privilege of subjects to judge 

of this matter, but simply to obey. 

‘“Probatur jam propositio, et primo,}| “Now to the proof of the proposition: 

quod non possit Papa errare in preecep-|And first, that the Pope cannot err in 
tis morum ad salutem asecessariorum:|moral precepts necessary to salvation; 
quia tune tota ecclesia graviter lecere- because then the whole church would be 
tur, et erraret in rebus necessariis, quod| grievously injured, and might err in es- 
est contra promissionem Domini. Joan- sentials, which is contrary to the pro- 
nis 16. “Cum venerit ille Spiritus veri-|mise of our Lord. John 16, “When the 
latis, docebit vos omnem veritatem.” Quod| Spirit of truth shall come, he will teach 
intelligitur (ut minimum) de veritate ne-|you all truth;” which is understood (at 
cessaria ad salutem. least) of truth necessary to salvation. 

‘“Secundo, quia Deus tune deesset ec-| “Secondly, because God would then 

clesiz suv in necessariis, quando-quidem|be wanting to, or negligent of his church 
precepit illi, ut sequatur Pontificem, et}in essentials, since he enjoined on her to 
Pontifivem permittit errare in necessariis.}obey the Pope, and ,stiil permitted the 
At cert¢e si Deus nulli rei deest in neces-| Pope to err in essentials; but indeed if 
Sarlis, quanto minus ecclesi@ sue? God be not wanting to any matter in 
essentials, how much less to his church. 

‘(Quod autem non posset Pontifex er-| “But that the Pontiff cannot err in 

rare in moribus per se bonis, vel malis; morals, in themselves good or bad, is 
probatur, Nam tune ecclesia non posset proved; for then the church could not 
vere dici sancta, ut in symbolo apostolo- be called holy, as itis called in the Apos— 
rum vocatur. Nam sancta dicitur po-|tles Creed, as she is chiefly called holy 
lissimum ob sanctam, professionem, ut}/99 account of her holy profession, as we 
alibi ostendimus, quia nimirum legem, et|!!ave elsewhere shown, because truly she 
professionem sanctam profitetur, que holds out a holy law and profession, 
nihil docet falsum, nihil preecipit malum.|\vhich teaches nothing false, whieh en- 
joins nothing bad. 

“Secundo, quia tune necessarid erra-| “Secondly, because the church would 
ret etiam cirea fidem. Nam fides Ca-|then necessarily err, even regarding 
tholica docet omnem virtutem esse bo-|{aith; for the Catholic faith teaches all 
nam, omne vitium esse malum: si autem|V!rtues to be good, all vices to be bad; 
Papa erraret precipiendo vitia, vel pro- but if the Pope should err in enjoining 
hibendo virtutes, teneretur ecclesia cre-|f4e practice of vice, or preventing the 
dere vitia esse bona, et virtutes malas,|@oservance of virtue, stell the church is 
nist veliet contra conscientiam peccare. bound to beleve vice to be virtue, and 
‘Yenetur enim in rebus dubiis Eeclesia|t¢rtue vice, uztless she should wish to sin 
acquiescere judicio Summi Pontificis, et|agarnst conscience; for the church as 
facere quod ille preecipit, non facere quod|20und in matters of doubt to acquiesce 
le prohibit; ac ne forte contra consci-|?@ the judgment of the Chief onteff, 
entiam ayvat, tenetur credere bonum esse and to observe whatever he ‘enjoins, to 

quod ille precipit: malum quod ille pro-|aveid doing whatever he prohibits; and 
| hibit.”"—Paris edit. 1608, vol. 1, page|%nder pain of mortal sin she is bound 
504. ~ |to believe that whatever he enjoins ts 
virtue, whatever he prohibits is vice.” 
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A SELECTION OF COMMENTS 
FROM A POPISH NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 


"Tis well known, to all who have no- 
ticed it, that the Roman church, with- 
holds the Bible from the common peo- 
ve. The laws of the church require it. 

he only version considered authentic 
by them, is the Latin Vulgate. ‘They 
prohibit any version in the vulgar 
to e. 

otwithstanding this law, there are 
many editions of the Bible published by 
Papists. They held out against it, as 
long as they possibly could, until com- 
pelled to publish an edition in self-de- 
fence. ‘They saw the people would 
have the Bible, and they would rather 
trust them with their own edition than 
a Protestant version. Not that theirs 
was better, or more correct. Far from 
this. They would noteven give them 
their own without comments upon it, 
to keep the people from finding the 
truth. ‘Their first edition was printed 
at Rheims, 1582. ‘Though from the 
Latin, it retains many Latin words, 
which they say cannot be translated into 
English without losing their force. (Be 
it remembered, the Latin version is only 
a translation, and not even a correct 
one.) This version was published with 
comments, a specimen of which follows 
below. 

Of the Protestant Church. 

Acts 10, 9. Peter went upon the 
house top to pray about the sixth hour. 

Comment. “How insufficient and un- 
like, the pretended church service of 
England is, to the primitive use, &c. 
and therefore not only unprofitable, bul 
alsO DAMNABLE.” 

Who are Heretics? 

Acts 28, 22. As concerning this sect, 
Sc. 

Comment. “And the church of God, 
(Catholic of course,) calling the Protes- 
tant’s doctrine heresy, in the worst pari 
that can be, and in the worst sort that 
ever was, doth most rightly judge.” 

Protestant Bibles and T'ranslators. 

2 Tim. 2, 17. And their word (or 
speech) will eat, &c. 

Comment. “The speeches, preach- 
ings, and writings of heretics (Protes- 
tants) be PESTIFEROUS, contagious, and 
creeping like a canker, therefore Cihris- 
tians (Catholics) must never hear their 
sermons, nor read their books.” 

Mark 3, 12. Thou art the Son of 


Comment. “Therefore, neither here- 
tics sermons must be heard, no, not tho’ 
they preach the truth. So is it of their 
prayer and service, which being never 
so good, in itself; is not acceptable to 
God, out of their mouths; yea, it is no 
better than the howling of wolves.” 

Heb. 5,7. Was heard, in that he 
feared. 

Comment. “If the readers knew why 
Protestants translated this verse thus, 
THEY WOULD ABHOR THEM TO THE DEPTH 
OF HELL. 

Acts 19, 19. And many of them which 
used curious arts, brought their books 
together and burned them, &c. 

Comment. “A Christian (a Catholic) 
is bound to burn or deface all wicked 
books, of what sort soever, especially 
heretical books. Which though they in- 
fect not him always that keepeth them, 
yet being forthcoming, they may be noi- 
some and pernicious, to others that shall 
have them, and read them after his 
death or otherwise. ‘Therefore, the 
church hath taken order, for condemning 
all such books, and against the reading 
of them, where danger may ensue.” 

The books here intended, are al! Pro- 
testant books, and the English Bible. 


Of Protestant Ministers. 

John 10,1. He that entereth not by 
the door, Xc. 

Comment. “Whosoever undertakes 
to preach, without being ordained, Xe. 
by a Catholic Bishop, is a thief and mur- 
dered. So came iu Arius, Luther, Cal- 
vin, and all heretics, and all that succeed 
them in room and doctrine.” 

Heb. 5,1. For every hich priest taken 
from among men, Xc. 

Comment. “Protestant clergy are mi- 
NISTERS OF THE DEVIL. 

Rev. 2—6, 20. This thou hast, that 
thou hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitans, 
which [I also hate. 

Comment. “We see here, that al! 
Christian people, especially Bishops, 
should have great zeal against heretics, 
and hate them, that is their wicked doc- 
trine and conditions, even as God hateth 
them,” 

20 v. The woman Jezebel, &e. 

Comment. “He warneth the Bishops 
to be zealous and stout against false 
prophets, and heretics, of what sort so- 
ever, by alluding covertly to the exam- 
pie of holy Elias, that in zeal killed 450 
lalse prophet of Jezebel.” 


Zeal against Protestants. 





God. 


Matt. 18,29. Buty he said, nay; lest 


_— 
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while ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
also the wheat. 

Comment. ‘The good (Catholics) must 
tolerate the evil, (Protestants’ when it is 
so strong that it cannot be redressed 
without danger and disturbance of the 
whole church, and commit the matter to 
God’s judgment in the latter day. Other- 
wise where ill men, be they heretics or 
malefactors, may be punished or suppress- 
ed, without disturbance and hazard of 
the good, they may and ought by public 
authority, either spiritual or temporal to 
be chastised, or EXECUTED.” 

2 ‘Tim. 3,9. But they shall proceed 
no further; for their foliy shall be made 
manifest, unto all men, &c. 

Comment. ‘All heretics in the begin- 
ning seem to have some show of truth; 
God for just punishment of men’s sins, 

ermitting them, for some while, in some 
persons, and places to prevail, but in 
short time God detecteth them, and 
openeth the eyes of men to see their de- 
ceits: inasmuch, that after the first brunt. 
they be maintained by force only, all 
wise men in manner seeing their false- 
hood, though for troubling the state of 
such commonwealths, where unluckily 
they have been received, THEY CANNOT 
BE EASILY EXTIRPATED.” 


Children must bear this zeal against Pa- 
rents. 

Ga}. 1.8. Though we or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other gospel, &c. 
let him be accursed, 

Comment. “The Apostle here, gives 
the anathema. or curse to all false teach- 
ers, not once, but twice, to prove that 
the zeal of Catholic men ought to be so 
great towards all heretics, and their doc- 
trines, that they should give them the 
anathema, though they were never so 
dear to them. Is wuich CASE THEY 
SHOULD NOT SPARE THEIR OWN PA- 
RENTS. 


Even the blood of Protestants of no ae- 
count. 

Rev. 17. 6. And I saw a woman 
drunken with the blood of Saints, and 
with the blood of the Martyrs of Jesus. 

Comment. ‘The Protestants foolishly 
expound it of Rome, for that, there, they 
put heretics to death, and allow of their 
punishment in other countries: But thei 
blood, is not called the blood of Saints. 
no more than the blood of thieves, man- 
lallers, and malefactors: for the 
shedding of which, bv order of justice, 
no commonwealth snail answer.” 

Luke 9, 55. But he turned and rebuk- 
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ed them, and said, ye know not what 
manuer of spirits ye are of. 

Comment. “Not justice, nor all ri- 
gorous punishment of sinners is here for- 
bidden, nor Elias’ fact reprehended. nor 
THE CHURCH, NOR CHRISTIAN PRINCES 
(CATHOLIC) BLAMED FOR PUTTING HERE- 
TICS (PROTESTANTS) TO DEATH.” 

Let the English language be examin- 
ed, since the translation of the Scriptures 
into it, and we verily believe their can- 
not be found, such a specimen of diabo- 
lical wickedness. It is cool, carefully, 
and cautiously prepared, that the Catho- 
lic reader might gradually be nurtured 
up to exterminate, his Protestant fellow 
subjects, under the impression that he 
was doing God’s service. 

This is a Romish version of the Scrip- 
tures, one which the Pope would ap— 
prove. ‘The spirit of these notes, are 
the spirit of Popish Priests. The spirit 
that they breath towards all Protestants. 
For a long time, they have been endea- 
vouring to keep it covered, but in de- 
spite of their pains, it comes out at times. 
We have heard the same sentiments 
avowed in this city; we have heard them 
coming from Papists, in this city, who 
have been living upon their Protestant 
neighbours. We have heard not only 
of their avowal, but, at times we have 
heard of the attempt to put them in ex- 
ecution. 

These notes solve a problem, which 
many Americans have wondered over, 
“Why the Catholic Irish are so blood 
thirsty, and why they are willing to 
murder in cold biood, their Protestant 
fellow citizens, when any thing ts sata 
in relation to their religion.” ‘They are 
men like ourselves; but from childhood 
they have been under the instruetion of 
blood thirsty priests, who have taught 
their parents, the doctrines, in the above 
comments, and from the breast, the 
children have drawn the same spirit. 

With the Prophet, we may “wonder 
uvth great admiration.” (Rev. 17, 6.) 
When we behoki the manner in which 
the Priests of Rome undertake to carry 
on their work of blood. The Bible— 
the Book of God—That bookavhich was 
to be a [amp to our feet and a light to 
our path. hat blessed book is chosen by 
these men to send out their demonica! 
spirit. May God in his merey, save us 
from such men of blood. May the day 
never dawn on our land, when a Priest 
shall with impunity teach these doc- 
trines. 
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That we may be saved from the hands 
of such men as Popish Priests; let every 
man do his duty. We ask not to engage 
with bitterness against Catholics; far 
from it, we pity them. ‘They know not 
what their Priests are doing. ‘The men 
that canissue such sentiments, and teach 
them to their people, are men not only 
to be wondered at, but watched, as you 
would a midnight assassin. Our lan- 
guage tv every American would be. 
REMEMBER WHAT RoME WAS THat 
SHE DESIGNS TO BE AS SHE WAS.— THAT 
THESE UNITED STATES ARE CHOSEN, AS 
THE GROUND, ON WHICH TO REGAIN HER 
FORMER GLORY. Watch Her! 
Watch Her! And the spirit of repub- 
licanism, and the spirit of the Bible will 
be her death! 




















JUDGE GASTON, or N. Carona: 
Religious Liberty— Mental Reservation. 


Witiiam Gaston, now one of the 
Judges of the Court of Appeals of North 
Carolina, has been the first within our 
knowledge to bring before the American 
people, by his conduct,—the momentous 
questions involved, in the nature, the 
sanctity, and the simple integrity of 
public oaths, —when administered by 
Protestants to Catholics. It is to be 
considered fortunate, that this whole 
subject has come up, in connexion with 
the name and conduct of a public func- 
tionary, whose public acts are open to 
comment,—and that too, a man, of ac- 
knowledged ability, and great private 
worth. We escape al! charges of prt- 
vate malevolence; the gentleman impii- 


eated, is precluded by any pretext of 


iwnorance or incapaeity; and his private 
virtues, acknowledge d by his courtrv- 
men, compei us to charge to his dre adfull; 
religious principles, rather than his bet. 
ter nature, the eonduct, which it is now 
our purpose, freely to examine. It is 
now Over six months since the materia! 
facts of this case » were stated publi ly, 
belt ore a thousand persons in B: tim: ’! 
and the wish was then e x presse d, whieh 
is now repeated, that Judge Gaston. 
micht feekthe necessity of publicly eCX- 
viaining his conduct. We shail use our 
best eflorts, to lay this publication before 
uis eyes. . 
They who have taken any interest in 
the past, know that Mr. Gaston, has 
been for many years one of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of North Carolina. 
Excluded, as all along supposed by the 
lacts now to be exhibited, from holding 
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any civil office in that commonwealth, 
he has however, often been one of her 
representatives in congress, and long one 
of her most able lawyers. 

In one of the numbers of a periodical 
work now in progress devoted to biogra- 
phical sketches of distinguished Ameri- 
cans, there is to be found a brief notice 
of Mr. Gaston. From this we learn, by 
authority, it is to be presumed, that one 
of his ancestors was a French Hugonot, 
expelled his country along with ali that 
was most lovely and excellent in beauti- 
ful France, at the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, by Louis the XIV; that one 
of his ancestors was an Irish Presbyte- 
rian; that his mother was a Roman Ca- 
tholic; and above all cares, deeply in- 
stilled into his young heart, the dogmas 
of her faith. In short, that the decene- 
rate ofispring of that noble pair of races, 
has been perverted into the poor gull of 
a system, which all his ancestors abhor- 
red, and the humble follower of those, 
who shed, like water, the best blood that 
he inherits. Beitso. Judge Gaston,— 
chooses to be a Papist; he is free to be 
so; and all wise men will pity him. 

But now comes the difficuty. By the 
Constitution of North Carolina, he is 
xpressly disqualified to hold the office 
he oecupies, precisely because he chooses 
to be a Catholic. In the XXXII Article 
it is thus written: “That no person who 
shall deny the being of God, or THE 
TRUTH OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION, 
or the divine authority either of the Old 
or New ‘Testaments, or who shall hold 
religious principles incompatible with the 
freedom and safety of the state, shall be 
capable of holding any office, or place of 
trust or profit, in the civil government 
within this state.’—Now, Mr. Gaston, 
is at this moment a Judge of the Court 
of Appeals of North Carolina. Betore 
ne took his seat on the bench, he took an 
gath, in some usual form, to support the 
constitution of that state. Part of that 
constitution, asserts and assumes, thie 
s}truth of the Protestant religion. But. 
Mr. Gaston is an avowed, and most de- 
cided Papist!—Now, will he do himself 
the justice, mankind the favour, and his 
religion the service, of explaining this 
conduct? Here he is, living in the prac- 
tical daily duty, voluntarily undertaken 
on oath, to maintain that which involves 
the truth of the Protestant: religion; 
while he daily professes, to hold and be- 
lieve every word and tittle that is pro- 
tested against—as also true and bind- 
ing. 
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We omit any extended notice of that 
part of the article quoted above, which 
disqualifies all persons, “‘who shall hold 
religious principles incompatible with the 
Freedom and safety of the state.” ‘The 
public are fully aware, that for two hun- 
dred years, all real Protestants, have be- 
lived and taught, that the essential doc- 
irines of the Papal church were incom- 
patible with civil and religious liberty. 
The altar and the throne have been 
welded together for a thousand years: 
and the oppression of the bodies and the 
death of the souls of men, have been 
compassed by the united hands of kings 
and priests. ‘This discussion is now rile 
in our own land; and we simply invite 
our readers, to make themselves ac- 
quainted with its progress. It cannot 
be denied, that this clause in the consti- 
tution of North Carolina, was meant and 
supposed to exclude, the peculiar princi- 
pies of the Roman faith; though the na- 
ture of the subject, renders it less proper 
lor this occasion, than the clearer pre- 
ceding enactment in the same article. 
It may be well to note, that this consti- 
tution is one of our very earliest Ameri- 
can plans of free government; that it 
was formed in the very inception of our 
national revolution (being adopted in 
December, 1776); and that it was the 


work in part of the same bold, wise, and; 


noble people, a part of whom met, at a 
distant poiat, had even betore others 
were ready to act for freedom, as early 
as the spring of 1775, publicly declared 
themselves a free people. Neither will 
it be out of place, to note the prevailing 
temper of that period, and of the great 
men who illustrated it, all over America. 
The following extract is taken from ‘‘.4n 
address of the Continental Congress, to 
the people of Great Britain, dated Octo- 
ber 31, 1774.” (See Journal of Conti- 
nental Congress, in 4 vols. 1774 to 1778. 
vol. 1. p 30.)—“And by another act, 
the Dominion of Canada is to be so ex- 
tended, modelled, and governed, as that 
by being disunited from us, detached 


from our interests, by civil, as well as re- 
ligious prejudices, BY THEIR NUMBERS 
DAILY SWELLING WITH CATHOLIC EMI- 


GRANTS FROM Evrope, and by their de- 
votion to an administration so friendly 


their religion, that they might become 


formidable to us, and, on occasion, be 


fit instruments, in the hands of power, to 
reduce these ancient, free, ProresTant 


colonies to the same state of slavery with 
themselves. * * * 
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ment, that a British Parliament should 
ever consent to establish in that country 
A RELIGION THAT HAS DELUGED YOUR 
ISLAND IN BLOOD, and dispersed IMPIETY, 
BIGOTRY, PERSECUTION, MURDER, AND 
REBELLION, through every part of the 
wor/d.”—Commending this part of the 
subject to those who are so diligent in 
perverting the opinions of our fathers in 
relation to it; we pass to the other clause 
of the article. 

Mr. Gaston however, has also sworn, 
to maintain “THE TRUTH OF THE PRo- 
TESTANT RELIGION! He has sworn to 
maintain a constitution which disquali- 
fies him, the moment he shall “deny the 
truth of the Protestant religion’’—and 
yet he is confessedly a Papist,—a believer 
in all the necessary dogmas, and a mem- 
ber in full exercise of all the privileges, 
of that faith which the creed of Pope 
Pius 1V, pronounces to be exclusive not 
only, but indispensable to salvation,— 
that ehureh which declares itself to be, 
and which all who repeat its creed, pro- 
mise and swear to maintain—as, the 
“mother and Mistress of all churches— 
and to use all diligence, by all means in 
their power to spread all around them * 
In the name of common honesty, how 
could Judge Gaston, assent to Pope P1- 
us IV. creed, which is the authorised 
ereed of his church, and at the same 
assent to the provision quoted above 
from the Constitution of North Carolinas 
Can aman sware witha good consci-~ 
ence to opposite facts, statements and 
opinions: 

This is a matter now widely discussed 
in private circles, throughout a large 
part of North Carolina. Many members 
elected to the Convention now in session 
at RaLEIGH, to amend the Constitution 
of that State, are pledged to the people, 
not to vote any change, in regard to this 
subject; that is to retain the XXXII 
section quoted above. We are ourselves 
the friends of the most ample religious 
freedom; and although some of the most 
enlightened men and states in past ages, 
have declared that the toleration of the 
Roman faith is utterly incompatible with 
the freedom of states,—we would prefer 
to retain this noble feature of American 
liberty, and indulge to all, even the right 
to think wrong. If, however, the peo- 
ple of North Carolina, retain this feature 
of their present system; the Papists, and 
Judge Gaston in particular, have to 
thank themselves, and him especially, for 
the general indignation roused against 





‘‘Nor can we suppress our astonish- 


their pernicious principles. 
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We have been curious to know, how 
it was possible for aman, who regarded 
the good opinion of mankind—to de- 
fend such conduct. It is one thing, to 
satisfy a perverted moral sense, and act 
accordingly; and it is quite another 
thing, to lay open before the world the 
secret rules of such conduct. In such 
cases, a good pretext is an invaluable 
jewel. But in this case, after much en- 
quiry and consideration, we are unable 
to contrive even a tolerably decent ex- 
cuse, for the conduct of Judge Gaston; 


and, therefore, repeat the expression of 


our desire, to hear him speak for him- 
self. In the mean time, the double duty, 
of justice to him, and to the great inter- 
ests involved in his conduct, inay require 
of us, the suggestion of the several ex- 
planations—which have been mentioned 
to us, as urged by himself. 

It has been repeatedly stated by per- 
sons, extenuating Judge Gaston’s con- 
duct, that although the constitution of 
his state was doubtless meant to exclude 
him; yet, in fact, the clause that was 
supposed to do so was a dead letter, and 
so considered. Now, this is hardly true; 
for his acting as he has done, is produc- 
ing Immense excitement; and as far as 
1s known,—the clause in question almost 
perfectly accomplished its object for 
more than fifty vears; he veing amongst 
the very few, if not the only Papist who 
ever evaded it. But if true, the defence 
would only prove that Mr. Gaston con- 
sidered a man at !iberty to swear to 
what he neither believed, nor meant to 
do. merely because many had done so 
before, and many others connived at it. 
This will never do. 

Again, it has been often stated, that 
Mr. Gaston defends himself by saying, 
that although the Constitution of North 
Carolina, might be considered as very 
clearly intending to exclude Papists— 
yet, in point of fact, as no tribunal had 
been erected to decide what the * Pro- 
testant religion” was, nor any autho- 
rised definition of it given, the constitu- 
tion is necessarily inoperative, from its 
vagueness,—or at least no man is bound 
to take heed, to what it may have in- 
tended. ‘This is simply, if true, making 
the usual teclinical distinction between 
perjurv and false swearing; and while it 
might exonerate a man from the former. 
it 1s hard to see how a conscientious 
man could take an oath, which is sworn 
wn a sense different from that which he 
knows was meant, and will be under- 
stood. The doctrine of mental reserva- 


tion, is one ingrained, into the heart of 
Popery, and we may sav a word of it 
hereafter. But surely, there are some 
things which, as no man knows better 
than Mr. Gaston,—may be taken and 
considered as universally known; some 
things which all tribunals are presumed 
to know, and presume all others to 
know, and all society proceeds on this 
admitted truth. Then we = by the 
child-like simplicity, which left this gen- 
tleman in total ignorance of what could 
possibly be meant, by the Protestant re- 
ligion, in a land, almost exclusively Pro- 
testant, as his state was, supposing that 
all who can, will believe it, out of polite- 
ness. We ask, is it a just rule of Chris- 
tian morals, for men to swear at perad- 
venture,—avouching they know not 
what? Mr. Gaston was not obliged to 
take this oath; he long refused to be 
placed in circumstances that would com- 
pel him to it; he was under no obliga- 
tion to be a Judge, a thousandth as 
strong, as the obligation all are under to 
be certain as to what they swear. Ifa 
Christian, nay, ifa man of honour take 
an oath voluntarily; it is a most futile 
thing for him afterwards to say, the oath 
was so vague it meant nothing, or so 
inartificial it did not force him to mean 
what he was understood to mean. The 
fact however, is all the other way. For, 
as lately as June 1, 1833, a pamphlet 
was addressed “70 the Freemen of JVorth 
Carolina,” by Wm. H. Hayward, jun., 
Richard M. Pearson, Romulus M. Saun- 
ders, and Thomas Dews, jun., the object 
of which was to enforce the necessity of 
a call of a Convention to amend the Con- 
stitution of North Carolina. ‘These gen- 
tlemen say, (on page 11,) that they re- 
present ‘ta respectable body of the peo- 
ple and their representatives; and one 
of their distinct grounds of appeal a- 
gainst the then existing Constitution is, 
as they say on page 5, the existence of 
“an odious restriction on conscience,” in 
the XXXII Section. And so, out of IX 
heads of amendment proposed hv them, 
to the people—one (the VII one) is the a- 
bolition of that XX XII Section. It would 
then appear to be worse than folly to 
pretend, that in that community, this 
section, be it good or bad, was not weil 
understood, and fully and commonly ad- 
mitted to contain a real, distinct, intelli- 
gible proposition; one which excluded 
Papists from civil office; and which Mr. 
Gaston, nevertheless, being and continu- 
ing a Papist, took, and ought to explain, 





better than this! 
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There is a third defence more extra- 
ordinary than both the others, which is 
the most commonly set up in conversa- 
tion, in defence of this gentleman. “1 
believe,” says he, as his defenders re- 
port, “I believe in the truth of the Pro- 
testant religion,—but [ believe much 
more. I believe, all that constitutes that 
religion, but I also believe many things 
besides—which constitute the peculiari- 
ties of my own, that is, the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. ‘The one is to the other, 
as seven is to twenty.” ‘hese words 
have more than once been repeated to 
us, by citizens of North Carolina, as 
having dropped in their hearing from 
Mr. Gaston’s lips. We do not of course 
vouch for this; indeed, we rather pre- 
sume, there must be a great mistake; 
for the thing is grossly absurd, as_ well 
as totally impossible. ‘The most super- 
ficial reader knows, that the very es- 
sence of the difference, between the Re- 
formed religion and that of Rome, is in- 
volvedein the term—Protestant. In the 
origin of the Reformation, the name was 
first given to those who is 1529, protest 
ed against a decree of the Diet of Spirgs, 
over which presided Ferpinanp, brother 
to Cuarurs V. which repealed all the 
concessions made to the Reformers, by 
the unanimous vote of the former Diet, 
and prohibited all change in the doc- 
trine, discipline or worship of the church 
of Rome, until a general council should 
meet and decide the questions. Against 
this decree, Jonny, elector of Saxony; 
Geonrce, elector of Brandenburg, with 
four other princes, and thirteen imperial 
cities solemnly protested. (See Mo- 
shewim’s Ch. Hist. vol. 1, p. 57.) Thus, 
the ductrine, discipline, and worship, with 
the oppression and iniquity practised to 
uphold them by the Romish church, 
were directly denounced by the very 
first Protestants. And who does not 
know, (except Judge Gaston,) that all 
the reformed, have for two hundred 
vears, been as well known by the name 
Protestant, and his own brethren by the 
name Catholic. But, this is a most use- 
less argument—F or if Protestants may 
be allowed to be judged by the Bulls of 
Popes, and the decisions of Councils, 
and the standard writers of the Papal 
sect—we are, one and all, most gross 
heretics; and if Bishop Enevanp had 
his way, he would, we doubt not, put 
Judge Gaston in the Inquisition, if he 
honestly held to our opinions, faith, and 
practice. Ifon the other hand, our own 
standards be permitted to express our 
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own opinions, we all, of all the evangeli- 
cal scets, profess to differ most radically 
fror. Rome. The Formalaries, of the 
Westminster Assembly, held by the Pres- 
byterian church, in a form more or less 
modified, wherever she exists on earth, 
not only repudiate the doctrines of Rome, 
but call the Pope Anti-Christ, and his 
church the Synagogue of Satan. (See 
chap. xxv. sect. 5& 6 of the Const. of 
the Pres. Ch. in the U.S.) But, if it is 
preferred to resort a prelatical church for 
proof, the XX XIX Articles of the Epis- 
copal Church, are still harder on the 
Pope and Judge Gaston, even than all 
the rest. In the XIX Article they say, 
“the Church of Rome hath erred, not 
only in their living and manner of cere- 
monies, but also in MATTERS OF FAITH.” 
[In the XXII thus, “the Romish doctrine 
concerning Purgatory, Parpvons, Wor- 
sHipPpING and AporaTion as well of 
Imaces, as of Rexiques, and also Invo- 
cation of Saints, is a fond thing vainly 
invented, and grounded upon no war- 
rant of scripture, but rather repugnant 
to the word of God:” ‘The XXII de- 
nounces the Popish use of an unknown 
language in the public worship of God; 
the XXIV, declares, that the five extra 
sacraments of Rome, and the processions 
of the host, are false, and in part cor- 
rupt; the XXVIII, expressly denies 
Transubstantiation—which the Council 
of Trent expressly before-hand curse 
them and all others for doing; the XX XI 
article says, “the sacrifice of Masses, in 
which, tt was commonly said, that the 
Priest did offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead, to have remission of pain 
or guilt, were BLASPHEMOUS FABLES, and 
DANGEROUS DEcEITs:” And soon to the 
end of the chapter! Now, when Judge 
Gaston calls to mind the fact, that the 
Council of Trent, the last of all the ge- 
neral councils of his church, explicitly 
anathematised all the distinctive doc- 
trines of the Protestants, and that that 
famous body, actually adjourned their 
sessions finally after eighteen years of 
deliberation, amidst hearty, repeated, 
and unanimous execrations upon all the 
heretics in the world; when he remem- 
bers, that in the creed based upon the 
decrees of this council, all its doings are 
affirmed, and ai] persons cursed by it, 
distinctly damned over again, in terms, 
—with the solemn addition, on oath, to 
hold, believe, and propagate these things 
to the end of life;—really, we cannot 
see, when he considers these matters, 
how he could say, ‘the believes what the 
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Protestants believes,’—any more than 
we can understand, how he can be a 
candid Catholic, and vet fairly sware to 
suppert a constitution which in terms 
requires the belief of the truth of the 
Protestant religion, It seems to us, if 
this gentleman regards his own high re- 
pulation, he must seek better defences 
than these. 

Judge Gaston must be aware, that 
there are many people in the world who 
know little of hun, many who care no- 
thing about him personally, and some 
pe rhal ps, who may not care to exhibit 
dislike towards him. He m: ay perhaps, 
a ‘e, Suppose it Was an ene my who 

}, that when he was applied to by his 
friends, to know, if he could take this 
setraerdinars oath, if they procured for 
him the appointment which he now hoids, 
he re plie d evasively, asked time for con- 
sideration, came onto this city (Balti- 
‘aore,) and from this place wrote, that he 
would take the prescribed oath—and ac- 
cordingly was appointed, and did swear. 

‘This statement has been repeatedly 
heard by us; and while we do not pre- 
tend to assert jis truth, if appears quite 
as reasonable, and as likely to solve the 
ease to the honour of the party most con- 
cerned, as any other we have heard. 
This city is the seat of the Archiepisco- 
pal power of the aes in the U. States. 
The right to take oaths in a false sense: 
to break oaths when taken, to heretics 
especialiy; to swear, and then to get a 
dispensation not to keep what is swern 
to;—to cet dispensations to swear to any 
thing for the good of the church, or to 
break any thing sworn to; these, and 


‘ 

i 
rs. . os »* — N ivi Sa . . , y 
Sucai GoeCtripbes, privueces and powers, 


’ 


lhc 
. 


thodox faith of the Papal church; and 
amongst the Jesuits who are supreme in 
America,—the universal practice, as 
well as belief. More than four hundred 
vear ago, the Council of Constance burnt 
JouN Huss, though he had the Em- 
perors s sale conduct, expressly to go and 
return from the Council. But the holy 
fathers, coolly laid it down as settled law 
and morality, that as no faith ought to 
be kept with h eretics, the perjury ‘would 
be in the keeping not the breaking ofan 
oath. And such is the current morality 
of the Papacy. We mean no offence 
then, but the contrary, so far as Judge 
Gaston is personally implicated, when 
we say, we think it not more unlikely 
that he got a dispensation to take the 


have for centuries, been part of the or-jt 





oath in question, than that he should at- 
tempt to defend the taking of it, on the 
preposterous grounds on “which others 
have placed his justification. 

In fine, what can excuse such an act? 
What can be said evil enough ofa reli- 
gion, that would not only allow, but 
seduce an honourable mind, into the 
perpetration of it? 








Smeal 


CONVERSION, TO AND FROM, 
ROMANISM., 








Tue Papists of this country, and espe- 
cially of this city, are exceedingly in the 
habit of boasting of the numerous con- 
versions made by them of Protestants to 
their idolatrous and soul-killing heresy: 
and indeed of attributing these conver- 
siors rather to the extreme folly and 
weakness of their opponents than to any 
particular eflorts of their own. If this 
latter statement be true, it is not easily 
to be accounted for, that the entire body 
of Romish Priests in this country have 
utterly and totally refused to meet any 
body in public discussit 1 On the disputed 
dogmas; with the single exception olf 
Mr. Hughes; and he was reluctantly and 
unavoidably caught in a debate, and will 
by his fate, we fear, keep off ali Ins bree 
thren; as dead crows when hung up in 
public, scare away live ones, As to the 
conversions however, we have made di- 
ligent enquiry, so far as relates to this 
city; and we declare, that we do not per- 
sonally know of a single case, nor have 
we heard of more than one, from any 
person not a rapist—in which, during 
he last year, any Protestant in this vi- 
cinity has become a Papist. We heard 
vesterday of one; a lad raised in the fa- 
mily of a Quaker,—a most dreadful boy, 
that none but a Papist, would think of 
calling a Christian. On the other band, 
Within a year last past, we are credibly 
informed, and verily believe, that aBove 
FirTY Papists, one of them a Roman Ca- 
tholic Priest, have been converted to 
Christ in the various Protestant churches 
in this city. We therefore hope, that 
the Archbishop, and his immediate fami- 
ly, will be able to keep cool, this hot wea- 
ther; and if they choose to increase their 
bids io our brethren to continue their 
efforts, they will at least, get hetter infor- 
mation as to the fruits of our labours. 


ee ll 
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Continued from page 192. 

their deities, the Papists as foolishly im- 
pute to the favor of their Saints? As 
may be seen by the few instances, that 
I have subjoined, out of the great plenty, 
which all books of antiqnities will fur- 
nish: and whether the reflection of F'a- 
ther Montfaucon on the Pagan priests, 
mentioned above, be not, in the very 
Same case, as justly applicable to the 
Romish priests, | must leave to the judg- 
ment of my reader. 

But the gifts and offerings of the kind, 
that I have been speaking of, are the 
fruits only of vulgar zeal, and the pre- 
sents of inferier people; whilst princes 
and great persons, as it used to be of 
old,{a] frequently make oilerings of large 
vessels, lamps, and even statues of massy 
silver or gold; with diamonds, and all 
sorts of precious stones of incredible va- 
lue; so that the church of Loretto is now 
become a proverb for its riches of this 
sort, just as Apollo’s temple at Delph 
was with the ancients on the same ac- 
count. 


Nor all the wealth Apollo’s temple holds 
Can purchase one day’s life, &c. 
| Hl. +. 404. 

In the fame treasury of this holy 
house; one part consists, as it did like- 
wise among the heathens, of a wardrobe. 
For the very idols, as Tertullian ob- 
serves, used to be dressed out in curious 
robes, of the choicest stuffs and fa- 
shion [b]. While they were shewing us 
therefore the great variety of rich ha- 
bits, with which that treasury abounds; 
some covered with precious stones, 
others more curiously embroidered by 





such a queen, or princess, for the use of 
the miraculous image; I could not help 
recollecting the picture which old Ho- 
mer draws of Queen Hecuba of Troy, 
prostrating herself before the miraculous 
image of Pallas, with a present of the 
richest and best wrought gown, that she 


was mistress of. 


the first sight of the holy image: for its 
face is as black as a negro’s; so that one 
would take it rather for the representa- 
tion of a proserpine, or infernal deity, 
than, what they impiously style it, of 
the Queen of Heaven. But I soon re- 
collected, that this very circumstance of 
its complexion, made it hut resemble the 
more exactly the old idols of Paganism, 
which, in sacred as well as profane wri- 
ters, are described to be black with the 
perpetual smoke of lamps and incense. 
fc] 

When a man is once engaged in re- 
flection of this kind, imagining himself 
in some heathen temnple, and expeeting 
as it were some sacrifice, or other piece 
of Paganism to ensue, he will not be 
long in suspense, before he sees the 
finishing act and last scene of genuine 
idolatry, in crowds of bigot votaries, 
prostrating themselves before some 
image of wood or stone, and paying di- 
vine honors to an idol of their own 
erecting, Should they squabble with 
us here about the meaning of the word, 
idol, St. Jerome has determined it to the 
very case in question, telling us, that by 
idols are to be understood the images of 
the dead[d]: and the worshippers of 
such images are used always in the style 
of the fathers, as terms synonymous and 
equivalent to Heathens and Pagans.fe] 
As to the practice itself, it was con- 
demned by manv ofthe wisest heathens, 
and for several ages, even in Pagan 
Rome, was thought impious and detesta- 
ble: for Numa, we find, prohibited it to 
the old Romans, nor would suffer any 
images in their temples: which constitu- 
tion they observed religiously, says Plu— 
tarch [ f ], for the first hundred and se- 
venty years of the city. But as image 
worship was thought abominable even 
by some Pagan princes, so by some of 
the Christian emperors it was forbidden 
on pain of death [g]: not because these 
images were the representations of 
demons, or false gods, but because they 


A gown she chose, the best and noblest|were vain, senseless idols, the work of 


far, 


Sparkling with rich embroidery, like a 


Star, &c. 
Il. ¢. 293. 


[c] Baruch. 6. 19,21. Arnob. I. 6. 


[d] Idola intelligimus Imagines mortuorum. 
Hier. Com. in Isa. c. xxxvii. 


The mention of Loretto puts me in|.. [¢] Innumeri sunt in Gracia exterisque na- 
: ' tionibus, qui se in discipulatum Christi tradi- 
mind of the surprize, that I was in, at 





derunt, non sine ingenti odio eorum qui simu- 
lacra venerantur. Pamphili Apol. pro Orig. 


[a} Consul Apollino, A°sculapio, Saluti dona}vid. Hieron. Op. Tom. 5. p. 233. Ed. Par. 


vovere, & dare signa inaurata jussus: que vo 


-| [f/f] Vid. Plutar. in Vit. Num. p. 65. C. 





vit, deditque. Liv. 1]. 40, 37. 


[5] Cum ipsis etiam Idolis induantur pre-|simulacracolere constiterit. Vid. Gothof. Com. 


[g] Peene capitis sabjugari precipimus, quos 





texte & trabee, Fc. De Idolat. p. 116, Rdit |ment. de statu Pagan. sub Christian. Imperato- 


Rigalt. 
28 


rib. Leg. 6. p.7 
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men’s hands, and for that reason un- 
worthy of any honor: and all the instan- 
ces and overt-aets of such worship, de- 
scribed and condemned by them, are 
exactiv the same with what the Papists 
practise at this day, viz: lighting up can- 
dies; burning incense; hanging up gar- 
lands, &c. as may be seen in the law 
of ‘Theodosius before mentioned; which 
confiscates that house or land, where 
any such act of Gentile superstition had 
been committed [h]. ‘These princes, who 
were influenced, we may. suppose, in 
their constitutions of this sort, by the 
advice of their bishops, did not think 
Paganism abolished, till the adoration of 
images was utterly extirpated; which 
was reckoned always the principal of 
those Gentile rites, that agreeably to the 
sense of the purest ages of Christianity, 
are never mentioned in the imperial laws, 
without the epithets of prophane, damna- 
ble, impious, &c. [7] 

What opinion then can we have of 
the present practice of the church of 
Rome, but that by a change only of 
name, they have found means to retain 
the thing; and by substituting their 
saints in the place of the old demigods, 
have but set up idols of their own, in- 
stead of those of their forefathers? In 
which it is hard to say, whether their 
assurance, or their address is more to be 
admired, who have the face to make 
that the priucipal part of Christian wor- 
ship, which the first Christians looked 
upon as the most criminal part even of 
Paganism, and have found means to ex- 
tract gain and great revenues out of a 
practice, which in primitive times would 
have cost a man both life and estate. 

But cur notion of the idolatry of mo- 
dern Rome will be much heigthened stil] 
and confirmed, as oft as we follow them 
into those temples, and to those very 
altars, which were built originally by 
their heathen ancestors, the old Romans, 
to the honor of their Pagan deities; 
where we shall hardly see any other 
alteration, than the shrine of some old 
hero filled by the meaner statue of some 
modern saint: Nay, they have not al- 


- 
- 





[hk] In nulla urbe sensu carentibus simulacris, 
vel accendat lumina, imponat thura, serta sus- 
pendat. 

Si quis vero mortali opere facta, & wevum 
passura simulacra imposito thure veuerabitur 
is utpote violate religionis reus, ea domo 
seu possessione multabitur, in qua eum consti- 
terit gentilitia superstitione famulatum, ibid. 
Leg. i2. p. 15. 
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ways, as I am well informed, given 
themselves the trouble of making even 
this change, but have been content 
sometimes to take up with the old image, 
just as they found it; after baptizing it 
only, as it were, or consecrating it anew, 
by the imposition of a Christian name. 
This their antiquaries do not scruple to 
put strangers in mind of, in shewing 
their churches; and it was, I think, in 
that of St. Agnes, where they shewed 
me an antique of a young Bacchus, 
which with a new name, and some little 
change of drapery, stands now worship- 
ped under the title of a female saint. 

Tully reproaches Clodius, for having 
publicly dedicated the statue of a com- 
mon strumpet, under the name and title 
of the Goddess Liberty: A practice, 
still frequent with the present Romans, 
who have scarce a fine image or picture 
ofa female saint, which is not said to 
have been designed originally by the 
sculptor or painter, for the representa— 
tion of his own mistress; and who dares, 
may we say ironically with the old Ro- 
man,{j] to violate such a goddess as 
this: the statue of a whore? 

The noblest heathen temple now re- 
maining in the world, is the Pantheon or 
Rotunda; which, as the inscription [k] 
over the portico informs us, having been 
impiously dedicated of old by Agrippa to 
Jove and all the gods, was impiously 
reconsecrated by Pope Bonniface the 
fourth, to the blessed Virgin and all the 
Saints. With this single alteration, it 
serves as exactly for all the purposes of 
the Popish, as it did for the Pagan wore 
ship, for which it was built. For as in 
the old temple, every one might find the 
God of his country, and address himself 
to that deity, whose religion he was most 
devoted to; so it is the same thing now; 
every one chooses the patron whom he 
likes best; and one may see here diftfer- 
ent services, going on at the same time 
at different altars, with distinct congre- 
gations around them, just as the inclina- 
tions of the people lead them, to the 
worship of this or that particular Saint. 
And what better title can the new 
demigods shew, to the adoration now 





[j}] Hane Deam quisquam violare audeat, 
imaginem meretricis’ Cic. pro Dom. 43. 
[A] PANTHEON, &e. 
Ab Agrippa Augusti Gerero 
Impie Jovi, Ceterisq; Mendacibus Diis 
A Bonifacio HII. Pontitice 
Deipare & §. S. Christi Martyribus Pie 
Dicatum, 





(i) Ibid. Leg. 17. 20 


&c. 
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paid to them, than the old ones, whose 
shrines they have usurped? Or how 
comes it to be less criminal to worship 
images, erected by the Pope, than those 
whieh Agrippa, or that which Nebu- 
chadnezzar set up? If there be any real 
difference, most people, I dare say, will 
be apt to determine in favor of the old 
possessors: For those heroes of antiquity 
were raised up into Gods, and received 
divine honors, for some signal benefits, 
of which they had been the authors to 
mankind; as the invention of arts and 
sciences; or of something highly useful 
and necessary to life [7]: Whereas of the 
Romish Saints, it is certain, that many 
of them were never heard of, but in 
their own legends or fabulous histories; 
and many more, instead of services done 
to mankind, owe all the honors now 
paid to them, to their vices or their 
errors; whose merit, like that of Deme- 
trius in the Acts[m], was their skill of 
raising rebellions in defence of an idol, 
and throwing kingdoms into convul- 
sions. for the sake of some gainful im- 
posture. 

And as it is in the Pantheon, it is just 
the same in all the other heathen temples, 
that still remainin Rome; they have only 
pulled down one idol, to set up another; 
and changed rather the name, than the 
object of their worship. Thus the little 
temple of Vesta, near the ‘Tiber, men- 
tioned by Horace [nz], is now possessed 


by the Medonna of the Sun; fo] that of 
Fortuna Virilis, by Mary the Egyptian; 


[ p] that of Saturn, [gq] (where the public 
treasure was anciently kept) by St. Adri- 
an; that of Romulus and Remus in the 
Via Sacra, by two other brothers, Cos- 
mas and Damianus; [r] that of Antonine 
the Godly, by Laurence the Saint [s]: 








(1) Suscepit autem vita hominum, consuetr- 
doque communis, ut beneficio excellentes viros 
in celum fama, & voluntate tollerent, &c. Cit. 
Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 223. 

Imitantem Herculem illum, quem hominum 
fama, boneficiorum memor, in concilium eceles- 
tium colloeavit. Off. 3. 299. 

(m) Act. Apost. xix. 23. 

(n) Carm 1. 1. 2. 

(0) Rom Mod. Giorn. 2. Rione di Ripa. 5. 

(p) Ibid. 4. 

(q) Ib. Gior. 5. Rione di Campitelli. 15. 

(r) Urbanus VIII. Pont. Max. Templum 

Geminis 

Urbis Conditoribus Superstiose dicatum 

A Felice HII. S. 8. Cosme & Damiano 
Fratribus 

Pie Consecratum, vetustate Lubefacta- 
tim 

In splendidiorem Formam Redegit 

Ana. Sal. M,DCXXXIII. 
Ibid. 16. 








but for my part, I should sooner be 
tempted, to prostrate myself before the 
statue of Romulus or an Antonine, than 
that of a Laurence or a Damian; and 
give divine honors rather with Pagan 
Rome, to the founders of empires, than 
with Popish Rome, to the founders of 
monasteries. 

At the foot of Mount Palatin, in the 
way between the Forum and Circus 
Maximus, on the very spot, where Ro- 
mulus was believed to have been suckled 
by the wolf, there stands another little 
round temple, dedicated to him in the 
early times of the republic, into which, 
for the present elevation of the soil with- 
out, we now descend by a great number 
of steps. It is mentioned oe Dionysius 
of Halycarnassus, who says, that in his 


time there stood in it a brazen statue of 


antique work, of the wolf giving suck to 
the infant brothers {¢]; which 1s thought 
by many to be the same, which is still 
preserved and shewn in the capitol: 
though I take this rather, which now re- 
mains, to have been another of the same 
kind, that stood originally in the capitol, 
and is mentioned by Cicero to have been 
there struck with lightning[u]; of which 
it retains to this day the evident marks 
in one of its hinder legs: It is however 
to one or the other of these celebrated 
statues, that Virgil, as Servius assures 
us, alludes in that elegant description: 


Geminos huie ubera circum 

Ludere pendentes pueros § lamber ema- 
trem 

Impavidos: Illam tereti cervice reflecam 

Mulcere ulternos, & fingere corpora lin- 

gud. En. 8. 631. 





‘The martial twins beneath their mother 


lav, 
And hanging on her dugs, with wanton 
play, 


Securely suck’d; whilst she reclines her 
head 

To lick their tender limbs, and form them 
as they fed. 

But to return to my story: From the 
tradition of the wonderful escape, which 
Romulus had in this very place, when 
exposed in his infancy to perish in the 
‘Tiber; as soon as he came to be a god, 
he was looked upon as singularly propi- 





(1) Dion, Hal. 1. 1. 64. Edit. Hudson. 

(uw) Tastus est etiam ill, qui hane urbem con- 
didit, Romulus, quem inauratum in Capitolio 
parvum atque lactantem, uberibus lupinis inhi- 
autem fuisse meministis. Orat. in Catil. $, 
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tious tu the health and safety of young 
children: from which notion, it became a 
practice for nurses and mothers, to pre- 
sent their sickly infants before his shrine 


in this little temple [v], in confidence of 


a cure or relief by his favor: Now when 
this temple was converted afterwards 
intoa church; lest any piece of supersti- 
tion should be lost, or the people think 
themselves suflerers by the change, in 
losing the benefit of such a protection for 
their children; care was taken to find 
out in the place of the Heathen God, a 
Christian Saint, who had been exposed 
too in his infancy, and found by chance 
like Romulus; and for the same reason, 
might be presumed to be just as fond of 
children, as their old deity had been: 
and thus the worship paid to Romulus, 
being now transferred to Theodorus, 
the old superstition still subsists, and the 
custom of presenting children at this 
shrine continues to this day without in- 
termission; of which I mysclf have been 
a witness, having seen, as oft as [ looked 
into this church, ten or a dozen women 
decently dressed, each with a child in 
her lap, sitting with silent reverence be- 
fore the altar of the Saint, in expectation 


of his miraculous influence on the health 
of the infant. 


In consecrating these heathen temples 
to Popish worship, that the change 
might be the less offensive, and the old 
superstition as little shocked as_ possible, 
they generally observed some resemb- 
lance of quality and character in the 
saint, whom they substituted to the old 
deity: “Ifin converting the profane wor- 
ship of the Gentiles (says the describer 
of modern Rome [w]) to the pure and 
sacred worship of the church, the faith- 
ful use to follow some rule and propor- 
tion, they have certainly hit upon it here, 
in dedicating to the Madonna, or holy 
Virgin, the temple formerly sacred to 
the bona Dea, or good Goddess.” But 
they have more frequently on these oc- 
casions had regard rather to a similitude 
of name between the old and new idol. 
Thus in a place formerly sacred to Apol- 
lo, there now stands the church of Apol- 
linaris; built there, as thev tell us, [2] 


(vw) Giornato 2da. c. 36. Rione de Ripa. 
(w) Sinel rivoltare il profano culto de Gen- 
tili nel sacro e vero, osservarono i fedeli qual- 
che proportione, qui !a ritrovarono assai conve- 
niente nel dedicare a Maria Vergine un Tem- 
io, ch’era della bona Dea Rom. Mod. Gior. 
Rion. di Ripa 10. 
(z) La Chiesa di S. Apollinari fu fabbricata 
n questo luogo d’Christiani; affinche il profano 








that the profane name of that deity, 
might be converted into the glorieus 
name of this martyr: and where there 
anciently stood a temple of Mars, they 
have erected a church to Martina, with 
this inscription: 


Martiru gestans virgo Martina coronam, 
Ejecto hinc Martis numine, Templa tenet. 


Mars hence expell’d; Martina, martyr’d 
maid, 

Claims now the worship, which to him 
was paid. 


In another place, I have taken notice 
of an altar erected to St. Baccho [y]; 
and in their stories of their saints, have 
observed the names of Quirinus, Romu- 
la and Redempta, Concordia, Nympha, 
Mercurius [=]: which, though they may, 
for any thing that I know, have been 
the genuine names of Christian magtyrs, 
yet cannot but give occasion to — 
that some of them at least have been 
formed out of a corruption of the old 
names; and that the adding ofa modern 
termination, or Italianizing the old name 
of a deity, has given existence to some 
of their present saints: ‘Thus the cor- 
ruption of the word Soracte (the old 
name of a mountain mentioned by Ho- 
race [a] in sight of Rome) has, accord- 
ing to Mr. Addison, added one Saint to 
the Roman Calendar; being now soften- 
ed, [6] because it begins with an 8, into 
St. Oreste; in whose honor a monastery 
is founded on the place: A change very 
natural, if we consider that the title of 
Saint is never written by the Italians at 
length, but expressed commonly by the 
single letter S.as 8. Oracte: and thus 
this holy mountain stands now under 
the protection of a patron, whose being 
and power is just as imaginary, as that 
of its old guardian Apollo. 


Santi cuslos Soractis Apollo. Vir. Ein. 9. 


No suspicion of this kind will appear 
extravagant to those, who are at all ac- 
quainted with the history of Popery; 
which abounds with mstances of the 





nome d’Apolline fusse convertito nel santo no- 
me di questo glorioso Martire. Ibid. Gio. 3. 
21. 

(y) Ibid. Gior. 6. 37. 

(z) Aringh. Rom. Subter. |. 2. 21. 1. 3. 12. 
l. 4. 16, 22. 1. 5. 4. 

(a) Carm. 1. 1. 9. 

(b) Addison’s Travels from Pesaro, Xc. to 
Rome. 
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grossest forgeries both of saints and re- 
liques, which, to the scandal of many 
even among themselves [ce], have been 
imposed for genuine on the poor igno- 
rant people. It is certain, that in the 
earlier ages of Christianity, the Chris- 
tians often made free with the sepulchral 
stones of heathen monuments, which 
being ready cut to their hands, they 
converted to their own use; and turn- 
ing downwards the side, on which the 
old epitaph was engraved, used either to 
inscribe a new one on the other side, or 
leave it perhaps without any inscriptien 
at all, as they are often found in the ca- 
tacombs of Rome [d}. Now this one 
custom has frequently been the occasion 
of ascribing martyrdom and _ saintship 
to persons and names of mere Pagans. 
Mabillon gives a remarkable instance 
of it in an old stone, found on the grave 
of a Christian with this inscription [e.] 


D. M. 
IVLIA EVODIA 
FILIA FECIT. 

MATRI. 


And because in the same grave there 
was found likewise a glass vial, or laery- 
matory vessel, tinged with a reddish co- 
lour, which they call [f'] blood, and look 
upon as a certain proof of martyrdom. 
this Julia Evodia, though undoubtedly a 
heathen, was presentiy adopted both for 
Saint and martyr, on the authority of an 
inscription, that appears evidently to 
have been one of those above-mentioned, 
and borrowed from a heathen sepulchre. 
But whatever the party there buried 
might have been, whether heathen or 
Christian; it is certain however, that it 
could not be Evodia herself, but her mo- 
ther only, whose name is not there sig- 
nified. 

‘The same author mentions some ori- 
ginal papers, which he found in the Bar- 
barine library, giving a pleasant account 
of a negotiation between the Spaniards 





(eo) Utinam hanc religionem imitarentur, 
qui sanctorum recens absque certis nominibus 
inventorum fictas historias comminiscuntur ad 
confusionem verarum historiarum, imo & qui 
Paganorum Inscriptiones aliquando pro Chris- 
tianis vulgant, &c. Mabill. Iter. Ital. p. 225. 

(d) Ab immanibus enim & pervetustis su- 
perstitiose urbis constructionibus atque sepul- 
chis ad suos obtigendos tumulos Christiani la- 


uae non raro auferre consueverant. Aringh. 
om. Subt 1. 3. c. 22. 


(e) Vid. Mabill. Ibid. 

(f) Si forte rubore quodam in imo tincta vi- 
trea ampulla fuerit, pro argumento Martyrii 
habetur. Mont. Diar. It. p. 118. 
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and Pope Urban the VIifth, in relation 
to this very subject [ ¢]. ‘The Spamards, 
it seems have a Saint, held in great re- 
verence in some parts of Spain, called 
Viar; for the farther encouragement of 
whose worship they solicited the Pope to 
grant some special indulgencies to his 
altars; and upon the Pope’s desiring to 
be better acquainted first with his cha- 
racter, and the proofs, which they nad 
of his saintship, they produced a stone 
with these antique letters S. VIAR, 
which the antiquaries readily saw to be 
a small fragment of some cold Roman 
inscription, in memory of one, who had 
been PraefectuS ViIARum, or overseer of 
the highways. 

But we have in England an instance 
still more ridiculous, of a fictitious saint- 
ship, in the case of a certain saint, called 
Amphibolus; who, according ‘to our 
Monkish historians, was Bishop of the 
Isle of Man, and fell martyr and disciple 
of St. Alban: Yet the learned Arch. Bish. 
Usher has given good reasons to con- 
vince us, that he owes the honor of his 
saintship to a mistaken passage in the 
old acts or legends of St. Alban [h]: 
where the Amphibolus mentioned, and 
since reverenced as a saint and martyr, 
was nothing more than the cloak, which 
Alban happened to have, at the time of 
his execution; being a word derived from 
the Greek, and signifying a rough shag- 
ey cloak, which ecclesiastical persons 
usually wore in that age. 

They pretend to shew us here at 
Rome, two original impressions of our 
Saviour’s face, on two different hand- 
kerchiefs; the one, sent a present by 
himself to Agbarus, Prince of Edessa, 
who by letter had desired a picture of 
him; the other, given by him at the time 
of his execution, to a saint, or holy wo- 
man Veronica, upon a_ handkerchief, 
which she had lent him to wipe his face 
on that occasion: both which handker- 
chiefs are still preserved, as they affirm, 
and now kept with the utmost reverence; 
the first in St. Silvester’s Church; the se- 
cond in St. Peter’s; where. in honor of 
this sacred relique, there is a fine altar 





(e) Alterum notatu dignum, quod Urbanus 
ad Hispanis quibusdam interpellatus de conce- 
dendis indulgentiis ob cultum Sancti, cui nomen 
VIAR, &c. allatus est lapis in quo he litera 
relique erantS. VIAR, &c. Vid. Mabill. Iter. 
Ital. p. 145. 

(f) Usser. de Britan. Eccles. primord. c. 
14, p. 539. 4to. 

It. Bp. Floyd’s Histor. Acc. of Ch. Govern. 
in Gr. Brit. c. 7. p. 151. 
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built by Pope Urban the VIIIth, with 
the statue of Veronica herself, with the 
following inscription [¢] : 


SALVATORIS IMAGINEM VERO- 
NIC A 

SVDARIO EXCEPTAM 

VT LOCI MAIESTAS DECENTER 

CVSTODIRET URBANVS VUL. 
PONT. MAX. 

MARMOREVM SIGNVM 

ET ALTARE ADDIDIT CONDI- 

TORIVM 
EXTRVXIT ET ORNAVIT. 


But notwithstanding the authority of|/Vune colimus, §c. 


this Pope, and his inscription, this V E- 
RONICA, as one of their best authors 
has shewn [j], like Amphibolus, before- 
mentioned, was not any real person, but 
the name given to the picture itself by 
old writers, who mention it; being form- 
ed by blundering and confounding the 
words VERA ICON, or true image, the 
title inscribed perhaps, or given origi- 
nally to the handkerchief, by the first 
contrivers of the imposture. 

These stories however, as fabulous 


JULY, 


paid by the ancients to their heroes or infe- 
rior deities, the Romanists now pay the 
same to their saints and martyrs; as their 
own inscriptions plainly declare; which, 
like those mentioned above of St. Mar- 
tina, and the Pantheon, generally signify 
that the henors, which of old had been 
impiously given in that place to the false 
god, are now piously and rightly trans- 
ferred to the Christian saint: or as one of 
their celebrated Poets expresses himself 
in regard to St. George: 


Ut Martem Latii, sic nos Te, Dive 
Georg? 
Mantuan. 


As Mars our fathers once ador’d, so now 
To thee, O George, we humbly prostrate 
bow. 


And every where through Italy, one 
sees their sacred inscriptions speaking 
the pure language of Paganism, and as- 
cribing the same powers, characters and 
attributes to their saints, which had for- 
merly been ascribed to their heathen 
gods; as the few here exhibited will 


and childish as they appear to men of|evince. 


sense, are yet urged by grave authors in 
defence of their image-worship, as cer- 
tain proofs of its divine origin, and sufhi- 
cient to confound all the impious oppos- 
ers of it. [k]. 

I shall add nothing more on this arti- 
cle, than that whatever worship was 





(i) Vid. Aringh. Rom. Subterran. Tom. 
2. p. 453. 

There is a prayer in their books of offices, 
ordered by the rubric, to be addressed to this 
sacred and miraculous picture, in the following 
terms.—‘Conduct us, O thou blessed figure, to 
our proper home, where we may behold the 
ure face of Christ.’—See Conform. of Anc. & 

lod. Ceremonies. p. 158. 

(j) Hee Christi Imago a recentioribus VE- 
RONICAE dicitur: imaginem ipsam veteres 
VERONICAM appellabant, &c. Mabill. Iter. 
Ital. p. 88. 

(k) Imaginem hanc ab Edessenorum civitate 
transiatam, condigno ad hee usque tempora 
vencrationis cultu in D. Silvestri exclesia, ve- 
luti divinum quid & perenne sacrarum imagi- 
num monumentum, prariter ac propugnaculum 
adversus insanos Iconoclastas asservari, & 
suspiciendam fidelibus adorandamque proponi. 

Sacrosancta autem Redemptoris Imago, gem- 
marum Thesauris quibusque longe anteserenda, 
in Vaticana Basilica, quo par est venerationis 
cultu asservatur. Aring. Rom. Subt. T. 21. 
5. c. 4. 

Effigie piu d’ogni altra sublime e adoranda, 
per esser non fattura di mano Angelica o’d’hu- 
mana, ma del Fattor medesimo degli Angell 
& degli huomini. Rom. Mod. Gior. 1. Rion. 
di Bor. 


Popish Inscription. Pagan. Inseriptions. 

[Z] Mercvrio et Minerve 

Maria et Francisce _ Diis tvtelarib.[m] 
Tutelares mei. 


Divo Evstorgio Dii qvi hvic templo 


Qvi hvic templo Preesident. 
Preesidet. 
Nvmini Nvmini 


Merecvrii sacr. 
Hercvli. Victori. 


Divi Georgii. 
Pollentis. Potentis 


Invictl. Pollenti. Potenti 
Invicto. 
Prestiti Iovi 
Divis S. 
Preestitibvs ivvantibus Dus 
Georgio. Stephanoque Deabvs 
Cum deo opt. max. Qve. cvm. 
love. 


Boldonius censures the author of the 
last inscription, for the absurdity of put- 
ting the saints before God himself; and 
imitating too closely the ancient inscrip- 
tion, which I have set against it, where 





(1) Vid. Boldonii Epigraphica, p. 439. It. 
p. 348. It. p. 422. It. 649. 

(m) Gruter. Corp. Inscript. p. 50. It. Cic. 
Or. pro Lege Man. 15. It. Grut. p. 54. It. p» 
50. It. p. 22. It. ib. p. 2. 
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the same impropriety is committed in re- 
gard to Jupiter. 

As to that celebrated act of Popish 
idolatry, the adoration of the Hest; I 
must confess, thatI cannot find the least 
resemblance of it in any part of the Pa- 
gan worship: and as oft as I have been 
standing by at Mass, and seen the whole 
congregation prostrate on the ground, 
in the humblest posture of adoring, at 
the elevation of this consecrated piece of 
bread; I could not help reflecting on a 
passage of Tully, where speaking of the 
absurdity of the heathens in the choice 
of their gods, but was any man, says he, 
ever so mad, as to take that which he 
feeds upon, for a God[n]? ‘This was 
an extravagance reserved for Popery 
alone; and what an old Roman could 
not but think too gross, even for Egyp- 
tian idolatry to swallow, is now become 
the principal part of worship, and the 
distinguishing article of faith, in the 
creed of modern Rome. 

But their temples are not the only pla- 
ces where we see the proofs and overt- 
acts of their superstition: the whole face 
of the country has the visible characters 
of Paganism upon it; and wherever we 
look about us, we cannot but find, as St. 
Paul did in Athens [o] clear evidence of 
its being possessed by a superstitious 
and idolatrous people. 

The old Romans, we know, had their 
gods, who presided peculiarly over the 
roads, streets and highways, called Vi- 
ales, Semitales, Compitales: whose little 
temples or altars decked with flowers, or 
whose statues at least coarsely carved of 
wood or stone, were placed at conveni- 
ent distances in the public ways, for the 
benefit of travellers, who used to step 
aside to pay their devotions to these ru- 
ral shrines, and beg a prosperous jour- 
ney and safety in their travels[p]. Now 
this custom prevails still so generally in 
all Popish countries, but especially in 
Italy, that one. can see no other differ- 
ence between the old and present super- 


stition, than that of changing the name}, 





(n) Sed ecquem tam amentem esse putas, 
qui illud, quo vescatur Deum credat esse: 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. 

(o) Act. Apost. xvii. 17. 

(p) Ut religiosis viantium moris est, cum 
aliquis lucus, aut aliquis lucus sanctus in via 
oblatus est, votum postulare, domum apponere, 
paulispere assidere. 

Neque justius religiosam moram ‘viatori ob- 
jecerit aut ara floribus redimita—aut truncus 
dolamine effigiatus, &c.—Apulei. Florid. 1. 

Invoco vos, Lares viales, ut me bene juvetis. 
—Plaut. Mere, 5. 2. 
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of the Deity, and christening as it were 
the old Hecate in triviis, by the new 
name of Varia in trivio; by which title, 
[ have observed one of their churches 
dedicated in this city [gq]: and«as the 
heathens used to paint over the ordinary 
statues of their gods, with red or some 
such gay colour (r], so I have oft ob- 
serv ed the coarse images of these saints 
so daubed over with a gaudy red, as to 
resemble exactly the description ‘of the 


God Pan in Virgil. 


Sanguines ebult baceis mintoque ruben- 
tem.—Ecl}. 10. 


an passing along the road, it is com- 
mon to see travellers on their knees be- 
fore these rustic altars; which none ever 
presume to approach without some act 
of reverence; and those, who are most 
in haste, or at a distance, are sure to pull 
off their hats at least, in token of respect: 
and I took notice, that our postilions us— 
ed to look back upon us, to see how we 
behaved on such occasions, and seemed 
surprized at our passing so negligently 
hefore places esteemed so sacred. 

But besides these images and altars, 
there are frequently erected on the road 
huge wooden crosses[s], dressed out 
with flowers, and hung round with the 
trifling offerings of the country people; 
which always | puts me in mind ofthe su- 
perstitious veneration, which the hea- 
thens used to pay to some old trunks of 
trees or posts, set up in the highways, 
which they held sacred, {¢] or of that 
venerable oak in Ovid, covered with gar- 
lands and votive offerings. 


Stabat in his ingens annoso robore quer- 
cus; 

Una nemus: Vittee mediam, memoresque 
tabelle 

Sertag; cingebant, 


vots argumenta po- 
tentis. 


Met. 8. 





(q) Rom. Modern. Gior. Rion. di Colonna. 
i] 


(r) Fictilem fuisse & ideo miniari solitum. 
Plin. Hist. N. 1. 35. 12. & a Censoribus Jovem 
miniandum locari. Ibid. 1. 33.7. It. Pausang. 
2. 2. 

[s] Sancte Imagines & Cruces in viis publi- 
cis eriguntur, & nos propter Deum, § puram 
erga sanctos ejus fidem, sancta ejusmodi ubique 
erecta adoramus & salutamis. Durant. de Ri- 
tib. 1. 1. c. 6. 

[i] Nam veneror, seu stipes habet desertus 

in agris 
Seu yetus in Trivio florida serta Lapis. 
Tibul, El. 1. 1). 
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Reverend with age a Stately oak there 
Stood, : 

Its branches widely stretch’d, itself a 
wood, 

With-+ribbands, garlands, pictures co- 
verd over, 

The fruits of pieus vows from rich and 
poor. 


This description of the Pagan oak 
puts me in mind ofa story, that t have 
met with here, of a Popish oak very like 
it, viz. how a certain person devoted to 
the worship of the Virgin, hung up a 
picture of her in an oak, that he had in 
his vineyard, which grew so famous for 
its miracles, that the oak soon becagne 
covered with votive oflerings, and rich 
presents from distant countrics, so as w 
furnish a fund at last for the building of 
a great church to the miraculous pic- 
ture; which now stands dedicated in this 
city, under the title of St. Mary of the 
Oak [wu]. 

But what gave me still the ereater 
notion of the superstition of these coun- 
tries, was to see those little oratories, or 
rural shrines, sometimes placed under 
the cover of a tree or grove; agreeably 
to the descriptions of the old idolatry, in 
the sacred as welkas profane writers [v]: 
or more generally raised on some emi- 
nence, or, in the phrase of scripture, on 
high places; the constant scene of idola- 
trous worship in all ages; it being an 
universal opinion among the heathens, 
that the gods in a peculiar manner lov- 


ed to reside on eminences or tops of 


mountains [w]: which Pagan notion pre- 
vails still so generally with the Papists, 
that there is hardly a rock or precipice, 
how dreadful or difficult soever of ac- 
cess, that has not an oratory, or altar, 
or crucifix at least planted on the top 
of it. 

Among the rugged mountains of the 
Alps in Savoy, very near toa little town 
cailed Modana, there stands on the top 
ofa rock, a chapel, with a miraculous 
image of our Lady, which is visited with 
great devotion by the people, and some- 
limes, we were told, by the king himself; 


[u] Essendo egli divotissimo della Modon- 
na, fece dipingere l’imagine di lei, e l’appese 
ad una Quercia—dove commincio a manifestar- 
si con molti miracoli, intanto che sino dall’ 
Africa, e da Constantinopoli Verano mundati 
voti in tanta quantita, che vi si fece una gran 
Chiesa—Rom. Modern. Gior. 3. c. 30. Rion. 
della Reg. 

(wv) Lucus and Ara Diane. Hor. 

[w] Tuque ex tuo edito Monte Latiali, sane- 
te Jupiter.—Cic. pro Mill. 








being famous, it seems, for a miracle of 
a singular kind, (viz.) the restoring of 
dead-born children to life; but so far 
only, as to make them capable of bap- 
tism, after which they again expire: and 
our landlord assured me, that there was 
daily proof of the truth of this miracle, 
in children brought from all quarters to 
be presented belore thi§ shrine; who ne- 
ver failed to shew manifest tokens of lile, 
by stretching out their arms, or opening 
their eyes, or even sometimes making 
water, whilst they were held by the 
priest in presence of the image. All 
which appeared so ridiculous to a French 
gentleman, who was with me at the 
place, but had not heard the story from 
our landlord, that he looked upon it as 
a banter or fiction of my own, tll I 
brought him to my author, who with his 
wife, as well as our Voiturins, very seri- 
ously testified the truth of it; and added 
farther, that when the French army 
passed that way in the last war, they 
Were SO impious, as to throw down this 
sacred image to the bottom of a vast 
precipice hard by it, which though of 
wood only, was found below entire and 
unhurt by the fall, and so replaced in 
its shrine, with greater honor than ever, 
by the attestation of this new miracle. 

On the top of Mount Senis, the highest 
mountain of the Alps, in the same pas- 
sage of Savoy, covered with perpetual 
snow, they have another chapel, in which 
they perform divine service once a year, 
in the month of August; and sometimes, 
as our guides informed us, to the des- 
truction of the whole congregation, by 
the accident of a sudden tempest in a 
place so elevated and exposed. And this 
surely comes up to the description of 
that worship, which the Jews were com- 
manded to extirpate from the face of the 
earth: ‘Ye shall utterly destroy the pla- 
ces wherein the nations served their 
gods, upon the high mountains and upon 
the hills, and under every green tree: 
And ye shall overthrow their altars, 
break their pillars, burn their groves, and 
hew dowa the graven images of their 
cods [a }.” 

When we enter their towns, the case 
is Still the same, as it was in the coun- 
try; we find every where the same marks 
of idolatry, and the same reasons to make 
us fancy, that we are still treading Pagan 
ground; .whilst at every corner we see 
images and altars, with lamps or candles 
burning before them; exactly answering 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

x) Deuteron. xii. 2, 3. 














